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u 
A f ter Victory 

We cannot proceed on the theory 
that victory must of necessity be 
followed by an extended period of 
time during which many millions of 
our people will be unemployed. 
American labor 
does not sub- 
scribe to such a 
theory. The mil- 
lions of return- 
ing soldiers and 
sailors will not 
accept such a 
condition as a re- 
ward for victory. 
Conversion of 
business from war to peace must 
mean jobs—jobs for all who are able 
and willing to work—jobs at fair 
and decent wages. 

American business has a great 
opportunity and a great responsi- 
bility in the problem of conversion 
to peace. If business fails to carry 
out this responsibility and give gain- 
ful employment to the American 
people, we will face a grave situation. 

To prevent such a condition, 
» Americans who have the best inter- 
ests of their country at heart must 
plan and work together. A national 
public agency on which agriculture, 
management and labor are repre- 
sented should be established to deal 
with the entire conversion problem. 
Government red tape should be cut 
toa minimum in order that business- 
men might know as soon as possible 
where they stand on the many 
phases of this problem. 

Among other things, full consid- 
eration should be given by this 
agency to the possibility of expanded 
unemployment insurance in the 
transition period. Consideration 
should also be given to the idea of 
a nationwide 30-hour week. 

George Meany. 
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ACTION IS NEEDED NOW 


By ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Chairman, Social Security Board 


ARNING comes, from those 

who have the greatest burden 
of responsibility, that we cannot af- 
ford complacency in wartime. But 
the warning applies not only to the 
battlefront. For just as complacency 
now can hamper the progress of the 
war, complacency now can create an 
emergency on the home front after 
victory. 

That there will be difficult times 
immediately following the war I can 
see no room to doubt. I am one of 
those who believe that “reasonably 
full employment” can be achieved 
in the postwar world. I do not be- 
lieve we must resign ourselves to the 
depression some of the prophets of 
gloom foresee. But I do believe we 
must expect a critical period of tran- 
sition, and for this we should pre- 
pare. 

As the demand for war goods 
slows up, there will be layoffs of war 
workers. Some day not many 
months from now there will be mil- 
lions of men and women looking for 
new jobs, many going back to homes 


they left when the skill of their hands 
was needed for war work miles 
away. When the fighting stops, men 
and women from the battlefronts 
will be coming home—amillions of 
them—back to their old jobs, or 


looking for new ones. Already at 
home will be the millions who have 
teplaced those who went away— 
Wanting and needing jobs. 

‘In this tremendous competition 
for jobs some will lose out—for a 
time at least. They will lose work- 
ing time and pay, perhaps be out of 
work for months, with all the hard- 
ship, all the anxiety that means. 

The probability, the almost cer- 
tainty of such a situation arising 
hould be faced now. And we should 
aiso remember that after the imme- 
liate emergency is past there will 
sull be the problem of security for 
beople who must work for their liv- 
tg. All of us grow old. Many die 
nthe prime of life, leaving families 

out enough to live on. Most of 
get sick sometimes, some of us 
become disabled. When these things 
lappen, earnings stop and expenses 
Mount. Poverty and want come into 
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homes this way more often than by 
any other route. 

What then are we going to do 
about all this? 

Looking not only to the immedi- 
ate postwar period but to the prob- 
lem of security beyond, the Social 
Security Board has prepared a plan 
which we believe will serve both 
purposes. It is not a proposal to 
provide jobs directly. Industry 
must do that. But it will help main- 
tain purchasing power which helps 
to maintain jobs. What is proposed 
is a system of insurance protection 
for the wage-earners of this country 
in case their jobs and wages and 
earning power should fail ; insurance 
for everybody who earns, including 
the millions who will be caught in 
the whirlpool of postwar competi- 
tion for jobs. 

This is not a new idea, it is not 
strange or revolutionary. Insurance 
is the pooling of contributions from 
many people, to be used for the ben- 
efit of each at the time he needs it 
and under terms agreed upon. Indi- 
vidually we insure our lives and our 
property against all sorts of acci- 
dent and misfortune. Collectively, 
through government, we can do 
much more than that. 

It was over a third of a century 
ago, under leadership of the present 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and a few others, that 
the first form of social insurance was 
established in this country—work- 
men’s compensation. Eight years 
ago a nationwide system of unem- 
ployment insurance was created and 
a nationally operated system of old- 
age insurance (now old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance) under the Social 
Security Act was also created. Thus, 
social insurance has been adopted as 
a national policy. 

Moreover, when Congress created 
the Social Security Board to admin- 
ister the Social Security Act it pre- 
scribed .that the Board should also 
have the duty of studying and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing eco- 
nomic security through social insur- 
ance. 

What the Social Security Board 


now recommends is an expansion 
and a unification of the social insur- 
ance programs set up under the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935. These rec- 
ommendations, which have been sub- 
mitted to Congress, are the result of 
the studies called for in the Social 
Security Act and of experience 
gained in the years the act has been 
in operation. 

Our existing insurance programs 
would help to absorb some of the 
postwar shock of readjustment. For 
many of the war workers laid off 
there will be out-of-work benefits 
under the state laws. Under old- 
age and survivors’ insurance many 
other war workers will have retire- 
ment benefits to fall back upon. But 
there are many millions of people 
not covered by these insurance pro- 
visions at all, and for those who are 
covered the protection is incomplete 
in more ways than one. Moreover, 
because the law was written before 
the effects of the war could be fore- 
seen or reckoned with, there are 
other gaps and shortcomings which 
are painfully obvious now. 

The most important change the 
Board is urging would be to broaden 
the insurance protection to include 
other risks ; not only the risk of los- 
ing one’s job, or one’s earning power 
on account of old age or death, but 
of losing one’s health or physical 
capacity. Social insurance should 
provide benefits to take the place, in 
part, of earnings lost or interrupted 
when the worker is sick or disabled 
as well as when he is out of a job. 
If he is permanently disabled, at any 
time of life, he should receive insur- 
ance benefits to save him from being 
a burden to his family. Insurance 
should help him to meet medical and 
hospital bills—for his wife and chil- 
dren as well as himself. 

The Social Security Board be- 
lieves in complete insurance cover- 
age against these risks for every 
working man and woman in the 
country. But there must be changes 
in the present law if the members 
of our fighting forces and the work- 
ers on the home front are to get even 
what the law now provides for them. 


We didn’t foresee this back in 
3 











1935 when the Social Security Act 
was passed. It comes about because 
insurance benefits are based upon 
pay received on jobs in private busi- 
ness or industry and nowhere else— 
not in military or public service, not 
on farms or in domestic service, not 
in jobs for non-profit educational, 
charitable or religious institutions, 
and not by people who are self-em- 
ployed. Now, because of their mili- 
tary service or their war work in 
arsenals, navy yards and other gov- 
ernment establishments, there are 


millions of men and women who are 
losing wage credits and may lose 
benefits under the Social Security 
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Act at the very time after 
the war when they may need 
them most. 

Although most of these 
workers will lose by the 
change from their prewar 
jobs, there are millions who 
never have been covered by 
the Social Security Act. 
There are the farm boys who 
have gone to war with no so- 
cial security wage credits and 
will come back to their farms 
where they will again be out- 
side the coverage of the act. 
There are the men and 
women from domestic serv- 
ice who may come back from 
the Army or from the fac- 
tories to the same kind of 
jobs they had, which are not 
covered. There are the small 
business and professional 
men and women, the skilled 
craftsmen and others who 
will come back from the 
fighting services to work in- 
dependently for themselves— 
all of these needing insurance 
protection as much as anybody 
else, but not having it under the 
present law. 

Action now on an expanded social 
security program is urgent if we are 
to be ready when the war ends. But 
we are confronted also with what 
may be a crisis within the present 
unemployment insurance system it- 
self, unless a fast-developing trend 
is stopped. Many states have been 
disqualifying unemployed workers 
for benefits, on grounds which are 
obviously related to employers’ “ex- 
perience rating.” 

What is “experience rating”? It 
is a legal device for reducing an em- 
ployer’s contribution rate to the state 
unemployment insurance fund, and 
it is now in effect in forty-one states. 
The original theory was that requir- 
ing an employer to pay a rate de- 
pending upon his “experience with 
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unemployment” would induce him 
to keep his working force fully em- 
ployed. However, it should be clear 
by this time that most unemploy- 
ment is beyond the control of indi- 
vidual employers and there is cer- 
tainly no statistical evidence that em- 
ployer experience rating has resulted 
in any general stabilization. The 
fact is most of the states measure an 
employer’s experience by the amount 
paid in out-of-work benefits to peo- 
ple who have been on his payroll, 
not by any recognized criteria of em- 
ployment stabilization such as fluc- 
tuations in employment or payrolls. 
Thus, every state is under pressure 
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not to increase benefits any more 
rapidly than do the neighboring 
states, and every employer has a 
strong inducement to contest every 
claim for benefits. 

Accordingly, many states have 
been amending their laws to “tighten 
up on disqualifications,” and as one 
state unemployment compensation 
commission frankly explained, this 
is done “to protect the employer’s 
experience rating.” There are now 
thirty-four states in which some or 
all of a worker’s wage credits can be 
canceled outright (not merely sus- 
pended) if the worker left his last 
job voluntarily or refused to take a 
job he felt was unsuitable. 

As all of us know, there are plenty 
of cases where a man has quit a job 
because of compelling circumstances 
or for the entirely natural and com- 
mendable purpose of taking a better 


job, many times at the urging of his 
government. Nevertheless, he may 
be penalized by having all of his 
wage credits taken away and his tn. 
employment insurance rights de. 
stroyed. There are also state laws 
which provide a double disqualifica. 
tion. 
his gene sad worker may quit 
1D ily and be required 
to wait four to eight weeks, in adqj- 
tion to his ordinary waiting period, 
before drawing benefits. If at the 
end of that time the same employer 
offers him the very same job which 
he quit because it was unsatisfactory 
he will be disqualified for benefits il 
over again if he refuses to 
take it. 

The question might well 
be raised whether advocacy 
of free enterprise as an es- 
sential of our American way 
of life should not include 
American workers as well as 
other groups. Should not 
workers be encouraged 
rather than penalized when 
they seek that job which will 
enable them to make their 
maximum contribution to 
our national output and our 
American standard of living? 
This trend toward ever-in- 
creasing disqualification pro- 
visions is a threat to the ben- 
efit rights of servicemen as 
well as other workers, for 
there are cases in which state 
agencies have already can- 
celed the benefit rights of 
men who have enlisted in the 
Army or Navy on the 
ground that they left their 
jobs voluntarily without good 
cause “attributable to the em- 
ployer.” The last clause, “attribut- 
able to the employer,” has been 
added since March, 1940, to the laws 
of sixteen states which have “experi- 
ence rating” provisions in their laws. 
In all, there are now eighteen state 
laws which so provide. 

The effect of this provision is to 
disqualify a worker, regardless of 
how compelling a reason he had 
for quitting his job, unless he can 
prove that it was the employers 
fault. We would all agree that a 
worker should not draw benefits un- 
less he is involuntarily unemployed 
But this provision requires him to 
prove not only that he is involum- 
tarily unemployed but that it was 
his employer’s fault. For example, 
a laborer in outdoor employment 
was laid off because of the advent 
of cold weather. A year later, at 
ticipating a similar layoff, he left to 
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take a better job. After seven weeks 
on the second job he was laid off 
for lack of work and filed a claim for 
benefits. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the state, 
which held that since he had left his 
preceding employer without good 
cause attributable to the employer, 
he was not entitled to any benefits 
based on any wages credited to his 
account at the time he left his work. 
This employe seems to have been 
disqualified and penalized because 
he preferred to work rather than to 
wait for the usual seasonal layoff. 

In some laws new and harsher 
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provisions are adopted which deny 
benefits to persons normally entitled 
to them. Thus, one law provides 
that a claimant who has been found 
to have left his employment volun- 
tarily without good cause shall be 
disqualified for not more than the 
five weeks which immediately follow 
the week in which he left, “provided 
that such individual shall be dis- 
qualified from benefits for any week 
of unemployment when he does not 
report in person” to an employment 
service office in this state. This law 
creates a statutory rule that the 
claimant who left work voluntarily 
must be available in the state in 
order to receive benefits. Registra- 
tion for work at an office of the 
United States Employment Service 
in another state has been held not 
to be sufficient. 


Ex-Navy Man Is Rebuffed 


Another law provides that a claim- 
ant is eligible only if “he is able to 
perform full-time work of a char- 
acter which he is qualified to per- 
form by past experience or training 
and of a character generally similar 
to work for which he has previously 
received wages * * *.” Under this 
provision a claimant who was unable 
to engage in his former work as a 
laborer as a result of a brain con- 
cussion sustained during service in 
the Navy, but was certified by his 
doctor as able to do light work, was 
held unavailable for work inasmuch 
as he was not able to perform work 
of a character for which he had re- 
ceived wages. The referee in this 
case said: 

“It is to be observed that the new 
law does not take recognition of the 
fact that life is subject to change. 
It fails to make allowance for growth 
and decay. Many workers upon at- 
taining middle age cannot follow the 
craits at which they made a liveli- 
hood in their early youth. Under 
the new law they are excluded from 
the benefit program.” 
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Any provision such as this which 
may result in the denial of rights to 
disabled servicemen merely because 
of their disabilities is of special con- 
cern to all of us. Another state law 
disqualified an individual who “can- 
not accept his former employment” 
* * * because he is “unable to per- 
form such work.” 

Apparently under this provision, 
which has not yet been interpreted 
in benefit decisions, a claimant who 
is physically unable to accept an 
offer of his previous employment, 
even though this is because of war- 
sustained injuries, will have all his 
wage credit earned in his previous 
employment canceled. 

Another serious result of em- 
ployer experience rating is that it 
slows down the accumulation of re- 
serves by reducing contribution rates 
during a period of prosperity and 
full employment, which is the very 
time they should be increased. 
Worse still, it requires higher con- 
tribution rates during a period of 
unemployment when employers and 
the country can least afford an in- 
crease. For states with many mush- 
room war plants this is particularly 
serious because these plants have 
their contribution rates reduced dur- 
ing the war period, but will cause the 
greatest drain upon state funds when 
the war is over and their employes 
are laid off. 

Employer experience rating is one 
of the chief reasons why state unem- 
ployment insurance laws cannot be 
depended upon to provide adequate 
benefits—but the evils of employer 
experience rating could be elimi- 
nated in a national unemployment 
insurance system to which employes 
as well as employers are contrib- 
utors. 

Also there is no question in my 
mind that combining the fifty-one 
separate state unemployment insur- 
ance systems into one unified, com- 
prehensive system would mean sim- 
pler, more effective and more eco- 
nomical administration. 

Of still greater importance is the 
fact that a truly national system of 
unemployment insurance, because of 
the nationwide spreading of the un- 
employment risk and the more effec- 
tive utilization of reserves, would be 
much safer and sounder, and for the 
same reasons able to provide more 
adequate benefits. 

For the comprehensive insurance 
protection proposed, workers would 
need to pay their share along with 
employers. This means the costs 
would be spread over the millions 
who will benefit, including employ- 


ers as well as workers. We esti- 
mate that during the next ten to fif- 
teen years the current costs of all 
the benefits suggested would be more 
than covered by a total combined 
contribution rate of 12 per cent of 
payrolls, of which 6 per cent would 
be borne by workers and the other 
6 per cent by employers. 

If that seems high we should re- 
member this: It is not a new cost. 
Before the war and without any so- 
cial insurance, workers were paying 
six per cent of their earnings or 
more, for far less in return than they 
can get through social insurance, 
though perhaps they didn’t realize it. 
They paid it and are still paying it 
in lost working time and doctors’ 
bills when they are sick, in lost pay 
when they are out of work or re- 
tired, and their families are paying 
it in loss of support when the bread- 
winner dies. 


The Most Economical Way 


Paying for social insurance is sim- 
ply the most economical way to take 
care of bills we all have to pay any- 
how. And we pay insurance just as 
we would pay tax for fire protection 
from the city fire department. That 
item in our bill from the city tax 
collector’s office pays for a much 
better firefighting apparatus than 
any one of us could ever provide for 
himself. In the same way, your six 
per cent paid into the social security 
fund will come back to you in the 
form of prepaid services when you 
are sick or disabled—services which 
would cost more if paid for “by the 
piece.” Your contributions will 
come back in the insurance money 
which comes when you are sick, dis- 
abled and out of work; in retirement 
benefits when you are old and no 
longer earning; in the monthly pay- 
ments to your family when you are 
gone. It is installment buying in 
advance and you are guaranteed de- 
livery of the goods when you need 
them. 

We should not, of course, delude 
ourselves into believing that social 
insurance alone will be the magic 
formula to solve all the ills of the 
economic order, or that it will be a 
substitute for what I think labor 
considers fundamental—a decent, 
full-time, continuous job at decent 
wages. We must recognize that this 
is the paramount aim—not only of 
labor but of all forces of society—be- 
cause we can’t afford to waste hu- 
man energy so long as human wants 
remain unsatisfied as they are today. 
We must also recognize, although 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HE NAVY’S Seabees, only two 

years old, have already won an 
important niche in America’s Hall 
of Fame. Such has been their rec- 
ord in these two short years that it 
has drawn tribute from all branches 
of America’s military services and 
from our allies. 

Who are these working-fighting 
Seabees? They are artisans from 
your city and mine, a great many of 
whom were recruited from the ranks 
of organized labor and particularly 
from the American Federation of 
Labor building trades unions. 

They are your carpenters, skilled 
mechanics, construction workers, 
power-shovel and drag-line opera- 
tors. They are the men who built 
our cities, roads and dams, strung 
our wires, dug our sewers and built 
our homes. They are the men whom 
we called when we needed a hard 
job well done. They’re doing just 
that for the Navy. 

While voluntary enlistments in 
the ranks of the Seabees closed on 
October 31, their work is moving 
forward at an ever-increasing pace. 
They are approximately 262,000 
strong. Of that number 115,000 are 
overseas, 68,000 are winding up 
their basic training, while 79,000 
others are indoctrinated and are at 
advanced bases in this country, 
awaiting word to “shove off” for 
duties abroad. 

The record of the Seabees truly 
has been one of great accomplish- 
ment. Our fighting fleet and its air 
arm today are striking telling blows 
against the enemy from advanced 
bases built and maintained by the 
indomitable Seabees. With each 
new advance these “can do” men of 
the Navy move in with the initial 
forces and in the face of enemy fire 
set about their work of preparing 
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New Exploits of 
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bases and change the “can do” into 
“did do.” 

The task assigned the Seabees is 
no easy one. Many of these gallant 
artisans have paid with their lives. 
Others have been wounded. But 
nothing has stopped them. They 
have performed their duty according 
to the finest Navy tradition. 

In a previous article I told you of 
the exploits of this fine organization 
at Guadalcanal, Kiska, North Africa, 
Sicily and on other fighting fronts. 
I wrote of their versatility, their 
ability to make something out of 
nothing. 

The Seabees have not been rest- 
ing upon their laurels in the interim. 
They have driven forward against 
the enemy. The devastating fire of 
the Germans at Salerno failed to 
daunt them. Teamed with Army 
Rangers and British Commandos, 
they moved in with the first waves 
of troops to those bloody beaches. 

In the face of a withering attack 
by Nazi tanks and a murderous ar- 
tillery fire, the Seabees clung to 
their newly won positions. Nothing 
that the enemy had to offer could 
force them from the spot. They held 
on, went about their work when a 
favorable moment presented itself 
and accomplished their task. That 
splendid performance meant much 
to the men who followed and drove 
the Germans back toward Naples. 

At bloody Tarawa the Seabees 
went in with the fighting Marines. 
They had seen hard fighting before, 
but here was a battle that stood out 
in intensity even in the long history 
of the Marine Corps. With the 
battle still raging, the Seabees went 
to work on the air strip as soon as 
it had been cleared of Japs. In three 
short days they had the field ready 
to receive planes! 
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By ADMIRAL C. H. WOODWARD 


Throughout the Pacific area these 
able men have been doing a mar- 
velous job. At Rendova, New Geor. 
gia, and Bougainville they have 
faced death unflinchingly to perform 
their tasks. They have carried la- 
bor’s banner proudly. Ingenuity 
made up for shortage of materials 
when such shortages existed. 

At one point a bridge was badly 
needed to span a jungle stream. 
Close by in the jungle, the Japs were 
in position to take pot shots at the 
men. But the bridge was needed 
and American materials were lack- 
ing at the moment. They used a 
captured Jap saw to cut mahogany 
planking and timbers. Parts of a 
destroyed Jap hangar served as 
trusses. A Jap winch furnished 
power while captured Jap trucks 
hauled materials for the grade. In 
record time the bridge was ready for 
use despite bombings by enemy 
planes and the annoyance of snipers. 
Men with determination like that 
can’t be beaten. 

Acts of individual Seabees also 
have come in for attention. Here 
are some illustrations: 

Carpenter’s Mate 2/c Carl Hull, 
of San Pedro, California, became 
bored on Pearl Harbor anniversary 
day. Armed with his hatchet, Hull 
went into the jungle, returning a 
short time later with a Jap prisoner 
marching in front of him. The act 
won him the Silver Star and the 
characterization by Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey as a “hatchet-pack- 
ing Seabee and worthy of our South 
Pacific jungle-hacking, Jap-cracking 
all-services team.” 

On Bougainville Island the Ma- 
rine advance was being held up by 
an enemy machine gun in a pillbox. 
Aurelio Tassone, Fireman 1/c, a | 
Milford, Massachusetts, was operat- 
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Such Praise 


ing a big bulldozer in the vicinity. 
Sizing up the situation, Tassone 
raised the blade of the bulldozer to 
serve as a shield and charged the 
pillbox. As he reached the pillbox 
the blade was lowered and the 20- 
ton machine roared over the barri- 
cade, which collapsed under the 
weight. He then scooped up earth 
and covered the collapsed structure. 
Later the bodies of twelve Japs were 
dug out of the pillbox. With the 
machine gun nest removed, the Ma- 
rines continued their advance. 

At another South Pacific island 
a Seabee battalion was greeted by 
Jap bombers when it started to settle 
down in its new home. The Sea- 
bees were bombed four times during 
the day. Nevertheless, they unloaded 
all their construction equipment and 
supplies on the beach, set up supply 
dumps, roughed out approximately 
nine miles of roads and dragged the 
more vital equipment across them to 
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“Labor has never failed 
the Army or the nation. 


May God bless you all for 


your splendid patriotism.” 


—GEN. Douctas MacARTHUR 
APRIL, 1942 


Let Us Continue to Merit 


During 1044 


supply dumps, set up a temporary 
camp complete with foxhoies, packed 
some of their gear and supplies to 
the camp, and helped haul guns to 
the shore and to their emplacements 
and revetments which their bull- 
dozers had built by nightfall. There 
certainly were no drones in that 
outfit ! 

On another occasion three Sea- 
bees were credited with shooting 
down a Jap bomber while aboard a 
ship ina convoy. They were sitting 
in large trucks which were lashed 
to the top deck of the vessel. Ma- 
chine guns were mounted on the 
trucks. When the attack came, the 
Seabees held their fire until the 
bomber peeled off to make his run, 
and then opened fire. The bomber 
burst into flames and plunged into 
the sea. 

On Guadalcanal the Seabees, in- 
experienced in railroad construc- 
tion, built a 28-inch gauge railroad 
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1.22 miles long to facilitate the 
movement of supplies. They named 
their road the “Guadalcanal, Bou- 
gainville and Tokyo Railroad” and 
set a world’s record in railroad con- 
struction. The line was built in just 
three days. 

A special Seabee battalion trained 
to get supplies from ship to shore 
was sent to a Pacific base where a 
serious bottleneck existed in the 
unloading of ships. Within a month 
that group had unloaded thirty-one 
ships, handling 61,891 tons of 
freight. They had licked the bottle- 
neck and their actual working time 
on the docks had been approximately 
twenty-three working days. 

The Seabees are steadily building 
bases to span the distance to Tokyo. 
They are overcoming all difficulties 
and moving forward. They build, 
they fight when necessary and they 
protect what they have built. The 
Seabees are shortening this war. 
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HE LABOR movement in Ar- 
gentina, from the trade union and 
politico-social points of view, has to 
its credit an honorable record of 
struggle and effort in the organiza- 
tion and improvement of the condi- 
tions of the working class. In fact, 
it can be said that a new social con- 
sciousness arose soon after the birth 
of Argentina as an independent 
nation. 

Mariano Moreno, the incarnate 
soul of the revolution of 1810, secre- 
tary of the first Government Coun- 
cil, called attention to the pitiable 
condition of the Indians. Manuel 
Belgrano, also a member of this 
Council, as far back as 1792 made 
a study in his annual report of some 
of the fundamental problems of the 
incipient criollo economy. Belgrano 
encouraged the development of agri- 
culture, proposed methods of estab- 
lishing public instruction and domes- 
tic commerce, and, not forgetting the 
working man and his children, whom 
he called “a multitude of human be- 
ings who reach the age of puberty 
without ever having engaged in any- 
thing but idleness,” suggested the 
necessity of organizing schools 
where the women could learn to spin 
and weave. 

Esteban Echeverria, with the 
young men of the Associacion de 
Mayo (1837-38), was, without 
doubt, one of the first to have a clear 
vision of social realities. He was 
educated in France and came under 
the influence of Saint-Simon, Pierre 
Leroux and Fourier. Although re- 
pressed by the tyranny of Rosas, he 
had the important collaboration of 
Juan B. Alberdi and Juan M. Gutier- 
rez; it was he who outlined what 
might be called the democratic pro- 
gram of the country, which a few 
years before—in 1816—had declared 
its independence. Commenting on 
the revolution of 1848 in France, 
Echeverria was the first to speak of 
the proletariat and declared that “he 
who possesses the tools of production 
exploits the worker, makes him serve 
for his benefit, like a beast of burden, 
for a miserly wage, or casts him out 
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Labor in Argentina 


By JUAN ANTONIO SOLARI 





Col. Ramirez, Argentine dictator 


of the shop should he become sick 
and no longer able to work.” 

The ideas of Echeverria and his 
friends are summarized in “symbol- 
ical words” in the volume entitled 
“Socialist Dogma” which he pub- 
lished in 1846 in Montevideo, where 
he was living in exile: 

“We abominate an industry which 
does not tend to emancipate the 
masses and to raise them to a posi- 
tion of equality, but rather to con- 
centrate wealth in the hands of a 
few.” 

These early efforts, supported by 
the homilies in newspapers such as 
the Correo del Comercio, published 
by Belgrano, and the Semanario of 
Vieytes, were the sown seed which 
was to bear fruit in due time. The 
protracted and bloodstained dictator- 
ship of Rosas for nearly thirty years 
erased all liberty, and smothered 
and suppressed the slightest effort 
along this line. 

Neither the general political con- 
ditions nor the embryonic socio-eco- 
nomic organization of the country 
had any place for a laboring class in 
the proper sense of the term. The 
very characteristics of the laboring 
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shops (one master and one appren. 
tice) in the city of Buenos Aires: 
106 factories (a place for collective 
work), and 2,000 business houses 
The first train was run over a short 
stretch of track in 1857. There was 
no industry, in our present concep 
tion of it, until 1870; it gained im. 
petus in 1880 as a result of the in. 
flux of immigrants. 

Between 1857 and 1890 more than 
a million and a half immigrants, for 
the most part Italians and Spaniards, 
settled in Argentina. This current{Labor Com 
continued to increase up to 1914 MMarrange the 
According to the general census(§of May, to | 
taken in that year, native Argentines ation and tc 
of European extraction representedff The cere 
66 per cent of the total population feral orators 
of the country, and foreigners— guages; a { 
nearly all Europeans—constituted the Nation: 
29 per cent. tained twel 

The strong pressure exerted by § the eight-hc 
this immigration was a factor in fof work by 
strengthening the organization of § six-hour we 
labor and in molding a social con-§14 and 18. 
sciousness. The immigrants in many} The fede 
instances came because of and asaffized was « 
result of their political ideas; Ital- § Workers o 
ians, Frenchmen and Germans were § A newspap 
efficient collaborators and propa- started. 1 
gandists. Their social and labor §four years 
union experience made itself felt ap- # yet unques 
preciably. In 1865 a French news-§ important 
paper with democratic tendencies ap- and gave < 
peared, and in 1886 Vorwarts, a Argentine 
paper with socialistic tendencies§ In 1891 
printed in German, was first pub-§ workers ou 
lished. The Italians brought out§severe fing 
L’Amico del Popolo. which shoc 

The capitalist régime made its{period of 
appearance on the Argentine scenef[ pointed ou 
during the decade 1880-90 whenfjworkers w 
great industrial establishments were§shorter w 
founded. This industrial develop-§¢rease in v 
ment and a profound financial and 
political crisis made the year 18% 
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specially significant. The 849 estab- 
‘hments of some importance which 
sisted in Buenos Aires in 1853 (the 
eat in which the constitution was 
dopted) and the 1,500 workers em- 
loved in them had increased by 
1987 to 10,349 establishments with 
2000 workers. 

The first strike in the country of 
which we have knowledge involved 
the printing trades of Buenos Aires 
Lad was declared by the Typograph- 
+ al Union in 1878; it was followed 
| 1887 by a permanent movement of 
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w lightIMabor opposition to the employers as 
al proc. Mk class. In 1888 and 1889 there were 
county Mailway strikes, and the first strike 
845 dyn the country declared and sup- 
a smal Mborted by the Trades Union Resist- 
» When ance Organization. Among others, 
ere 743MMthis body embraced 3,000 members 
appren-fmof the International Association of 
Aires: Carpenters, Cabinet Workers and 


Allied Crafts, and 6,000 masons. 

These first signs of life in a labor 
organization which was still in the 
formative stage manifested them- 
selves in 2 More organized manner 
and with more lasting results on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 
SFirst of May in Buenos Aires in 
1890, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Socialist Congress adopted the year 
hefore in Paris. An International 
Labor Committee was appointed to 
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1914, Barrange the ceremonies for the First 
census of May, to organize a Labor Feder- 
entines ation and to publish a newspaper. 
sented § The ceremonies took place; sev- 
lation eral orators spoke in different lan- 
ners—@ guages; a petition was presented to 
tituted #the National Congress which con- 
tained twelve points—among others, 
ed by § the eight-hour work day, prohibition 
lor in fof work by children under 14, and a 
on of Bsix-hour work day for those between 
| con- #14 and 18. 
many § The federation which was organ- 
1 asaffized was called the Federation of 
Ital FWorkers of the Argentine Region. 
were # A newspaper, called El Obrero, was 
ropa- # started. The Federation lived for 
labor §four years and the newspaper less, 
It ap- B yet unquestionably they fulfilled an 
news-#important mission. They unified 
es ap- Band gave a definite direction to the 
‘ts, ag Argentine labor movement. 
ncies—f In 1891 there were about 10,000 
pub- § workers out of work as a result of the 
t out@severe financial and political crisis 
which shook the country following a 
e itsperiod of prosperity. It should be 
scene pointed out here that after 1894 the 
when Workers were not only demanding a 
were—shorter work day but also an in- 
elop-§ Tease in wages. 


and > =: 6 
189 When the first Federation disap- 
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peared, unavailing efforts were made 
to organize another. The clashes of 
ideological trends between Marxists 
and Bakuninists in the Labor Inter- 
national of 1866 had their counter- 
parts within the Argentine organiza- 
tion. The polemics between An- 
archists, Socialists and some Syndi- 
calists, as well as police methods of 
repression and infiltration and the 
disruptive and corrupting effects of 
the governmental policies then in the 
ascendant, prevented any sustained 
and serious organization. 

The labor movement, however, 
gave expression to its aspirations 
and the presentation of the petition 
to the Congress in 1890 was followed 
by another of the same tenor to Pres- 
ident Pellegrini in 1891 and also to 
the Deliberative Council of Buenos 
Aires in 1894. These are the first 
documents laid before the authorities 
with definite petitions from the Ar- 
gentine workers. 

The year 1894 marks a second im- 
portant period, following that in 
which the first Federation was 
founded. The newspaper La Van- 
guardia appeared as the “scientific 
socialist defender of the working 
class.” It was founded by a group 
of Socialist workers and associated 
itself with the movement led by Dr. 
Juan B. Justo, an eminent physician 
and scientist who was later to be- 
come one of the most vigorous par- 
liamentary and public figures in Ar- 
gentina (1865-1928). 

By that time an increase could al- 
ready be noticed in the number of 
workers employed, as well as a 
greater centralization of industry. 
In 1895, Buenos Aires had about 
8,500 establishments with 72,000 
workers, while the total number of 


establishments in the whole country 
was 24,000, these employing a total 
of 174,000 workers. The Italians 
founded the Fascio dei Lavoratori 
and the French L’Avenir Social, 
both in 1894, The number of strikes 
increased — some forty-five in all 
Argentina in 1895-96, that of the 
railway workers being especially im- 
portant since it was the largest 
known up to that time. 

The Socialist Party was organized 
in 1896. Its first manifesto had been 
issued the previous year, and this 
was an event of great significance 
and importance to the political and 
social life of the country and to the 
Argentine labor movement. The 
ruling class and bourgeoisie of the 
country very soon realized that the 
social consciousness of the workers 
was becoming strong in spite of their 
dissensions and the obstacles placed 
in their way. The extremist scare- 
crow, maliciously displayed, did not 
make the workers forget their real 
situation. 

After the turn of the century seri- 
ous general strikes were declared. 
The faction in power was able to 
find no better counter-move than to 
enact a “residence” law which au- 
thorized the expulsion of foreigners 
who “attacked social stability.” To 
demand fair wages and decent living 
conditions was to conspire against 
that stability. 

Efforts to build up a united labor 
organization were unsuccessful, be- 
cause of internal schisms and differ- 
ences of opinion as to what should be 
done. At the end of 1900 there were 
four federations and one newspaper. 
The following year the Argentine 
Labor Federation was organized, 
with anarchistic tendencies, and, 








“Public opinion in the U. 8. 
can wisely afford to 
distinguish between the 
Argentine people themselves 
and the dictatorship 

which is today installed 


un Buenos Aires.” 
—SUMNER WELLES 

































































faced with the impossibility of acting 
in concert with it, the Socialists 
formed the General Union of Work- 
ers of Argentina. Despite difficul- 
ties, the labor movement continued 
to grow. By 1906 there were more 
than 200 craft organizations with 
about 100,000 members. 

The election to Congress in 1904 
of the Socialist deputy, Dr. Alfredo 
L, Palacios, permitted the voice of a 
genuine representative of the new 
social tendencies to be heard in the 
legislature. His work was fruitful 
and he contributed to the spread of 
socialistic ideals. 

That same year 1904 some 80,000 
workers went out on a strike called 
by the recently organized General 
Union of Workers. 

This was a trying period.and there 
was frequent shedding of blood. Re- 
pressive police measures were not 
relaxed, nor was there a lack of legis- 
lative measures intended to restrain 
the freedom of action of the leaders 
of labor. 

As a general rule, every celebra- 
tion by labor of the First of May was 
the occasion for clashes resulting in 
bloodshed, brutal persecution, dec- 
laration of martial law and arrests. 
The offices of La Vanguardia, which 
had been appearing as a daily since 
1905, were broken into and its print- 
ing plant was wrecked. Charges of 
being “extremist” and of holding 
“exotic ideas” were used to obstruct 
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and persecute the labor movement. 
The F.O.R.A. (Regional Labor 
Federation of Argentina), which had 
in its ranks numerous craft groups, 
particularly the maritime organiza- 
tions, became a powerful central la- 
bor organization. 

The labor and social movement 
made gains principally in the large 
cities and towns. There was no 
real organization outside the urban 
centers and a few unions established 
to organize agricultural workers 
were not always successful in attain- 
ing their objectives. The very pre- 
carious situation of thousands of 
native laborers in the northern part 
of the country, the predominance of 
political, industrial and social organi- 
zations of the cacique type, and the 
ascendancy..of class interests. made 
for a rather difficult situation. 

Notwithstanding, there are organ- 
izations today in several of the less 
populous regions, particularly in 
Tucuman, Santiago del Estero and 
El Chaco, and there have been sig- 
nificant labor movements in those 
areas. 

2K * * 

In 1911, with the enactment of the 
electoral law which we owe to Presi- 
dent Roque Saenz Pefia and under 
which the people were guaranteed 
the exercise of their civic rights, 
a widespread political and social 
movement started. The Socialist 
Party, many of whose militant mem- 


ists with 
comprising maritime workers, some 
of the municipal laborers and the 
telephone workmen. 


Dr. Solari, the author, at wop, 
during his recent visit to U, §, 


bers had outstanding records of fy. 
bor activity—without at any tim. 
attempting to use the unions ag ay 
appendage of the party— increase 
its representation in the deliberative 
bodies and exerted its influence in 
clarifying the mental outlook of the 
workingman, in forwarding his po- 
litical education and in securing the 
passage of desirable laws. We may 
say that the enactment of beneficial 
labor legislation, which had bee, 
sought by the workers for many 
years, is due in large measure to th 
efforts of Socialist congressmen; ty 
them must credit also be given fo 
the defense of the right of working. 
man to organize and to act freely, 

Among these labor laws, some of 
which have been in effect for forty 
years, may be mentioned those te. 
lating to work by women and chil. 
dren, workmen’s compensation, Sun- 
day rest, the eight-hour day, Satur. 
day half-holidays, paid vacations 
and dismissal indemnities for em- 
ployes of commercial houses, and 
many others. 

During the period from 1916 to 
1930, when the country was gov- 
erned by the Radical Civic Union 
Party, which was overthrown in 
1930 by the movement led by Gen- 
eral Uriburu, there was undeniably 
official political infiltration for the 
purpose of dominating and making 
use of labor forces. And, while it 


cannot be stated positively that, ex- 
cept for some acts of repression with 
Lloodshed in 1919, the administra- 
tion was not somewhat inclined to- 


ward labor, the fact of the matter is 


that it was characterized by a strong 
demagogic tendency which, in re 
ality, was disruptive of independent 
organized labor action along any 
specified line. 


After. 1932 -organized labor, hav-. 


ing recovered its strength, estab- 
lished itself as the C.G.T. (General 
Confederation of Labor). 
bers, approximately 400,000, belong 
to the unions of workers on street 
railways, textile workers, building 
trades 
business and municipal employes, 
food handlers, metallurgical crafts- 
men, graphic arts workers, etc. 


Its mem- 


mechanics, shoe workers, 


The Union of Syndicates still ex- 
about 10,000 members, 


There is also a committee of Syn- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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HOTO reconnaissance pilots 
-.. the eyes of the armed forces. 
As such they must fly in lightning- 
fast, easily maneuverable planes that 
will enable them to elude enemy 
anti-aircraft fire and interceptors 
and get home with the pictures they 
have made. Our photo reconnais- 
sance pilots with the Eighth Air 
Force in Great Britain are operat- 
ing over Nazi-held Europe in just 
such planes—the P-38 Lockheed 
Lightning [made by A. F. of L. 
workers, members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists.— 


Ep. 

Sitiies from the experiences 
which pilots in my group have re- 
ported, the Germans apparently 
have no plane capable of overtaking 
the P-38 as it was modified for 
photo reconnaissance work, and 
which is now known as the F-5. 
That should be a source of deep 
satisfaction to the workers who are 
producing these planes—satisfaction 
that comes from the knowledge that 
their craftsmanship, which has put 
unmatchable speed into these planes, 
is saving American lives and mak- 
ing it possible for these brave 


A. F. of L.-Built Ships 
Hailed by Army's Photo 





Reconnaissance Fliers 





youngsters to bring back the infor- 
mation that is supplying the Allied 
armies with a blueprint of Nazi de- 
fenses and war industries. 

Until recently photographic recon- 
haissance was a carefully guarded 
secret, and little was known by the 
public about the important role it 
plays in strategic and tactical plan- 
ning for the employment of our 
armed forces. We are continually 
learing about land-power, seapower, 
manpower and airpower, but few 
persons realize that these cannot be 
most effectively and efficiently em- 
ployed without photographic recon- 
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By COLONEL JAMES G. HALL 


naissance, which furnishes 75 to 100 
per cent of the information about 
our enemy’s military and industrial 
activities. 

Work of the photo reconnaissance 
and mapping group is varied and 
important. Before a target is 
bombed it must be photographed to 
determine if activity or production 
there warrants the expense of a 
bombing attack. After an attack, 
reconnaissance goes out again to 
determine the damage done. Very 
often a number of flights must be 
made over the same target to de- 
termine the state of reconstruction 
and whether new bombings are 
necessary to render the target use- 
less. In addition, the enemy indus- 
trial plants must be covered at reg- 
ular intervals. Ports, submarine 
yards, aircraft factories, railroad 
yards and operational airdromes 
likewise must be photographed fre- 
quently to locate concentrations and 
movements of military equipment. 

The men who fly these missions 
are among the outstanding airmen 
of the war. The lone man in each 
ship must have all the best qualifi- 
cations of the fighter pilot and the 
bomber pilot. He is literally a one- 
man reconnaissance and mapping 
ctew—pilot, navigator, radio oper- 
ator and photographer. He must 
have the qualifications of the fighter 
pilot to make the split-second de- 
cisions necessary in fending off at- 
tacks by enemy fighters. And he 
must have the bomber pilot’s per- 
sistence and*steddiness, for like the 
bomber pilot he has a mission to 
perform that must be performed, no 
matter what the interference. 

Many of the pilots in the group 
I commanded in England for seven 
months have won decorations for 
their feats and devotion to duty. 

There was, for example, the mis- 
sion on which Captain Hershell 
Parsons was dispatched last May 
19. Taking off from his base in the 
late afternoon while more than 150 
B-17s and B-24s were still return- 
ing from a heavy attack on the Ger- 
man U-boat yards at Flensburg and 
Kiel, Captain Parsons crossed the 
North Sea and arrived over these 
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important ports, a distance of more 
than 500 miles from his base. Sting- 
ing from the effects of their recent 
bombardment, the enemy centered 
its anti-aircraft barrage, which had 
been directed at a fleet of heavy 
bombers only a short while before, 
at this lone reconnaissance pilot and 
his plane. 

In spite of the intense barrage 
which several times rocked his craft, 
Captain Parsons made three photo- 
graphic runs over Kiel and two over 
Flensburg. While enroute to and 
from these targets, he took pictures 
of three other heavily defended 
points and drew anti-aircraft fire 
from two of these. 

Photographic interpretation later 
showed that an enemy smokescreen 
put into operation at Kiel failed to 
prevent the pilot from -aceomplish- 
ing his mission. In addition to 
these five targets, Captain Parsons 
had satisfactory photographs of four 
airfields, two seaplane stations and 
three important port areas. 

That was his fifth mission over 
enemy territory. On each he dis- 
played the same exceptional ability, 
gallantry and determination, return- 
ing in each case with photographs 
of excellent quality and complete 
coverage of his objectives. 

Then there was Lieutenant George 
F. Owen’s fifth mission on June 3, 
from which he returned the last 
twenty or thirty miles over enemy 
territory at housetop altitude, and 
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The pictures on these two 
depict a recent Flying Fortress 


on the fighter aircraft assembly j 


tory and airfield at Warne 
Germany. The factory, on the ip 
ern bank of the Warne River, 
been greatly enlarged in recenz yea 
It is supposed to have been cg 
trating on the production o 
Nazis’ ace fighter plane, the Fo 
Wulf 190. Picture No. 1—The 


plant before our heavyweights 


rived. No. 2—This is the same yp, 
as it appeared to American ai 


dropping 500-pound and 250-po 


bombs. No. 3—With the 5 


with barely enough gasoline to get 
him across the Channel. 

Lieutenant Owen’s target that day 
was LaPallice. Some two hours 
out from his base, his instruments 
indicated he was about twenty miles 
south of his target, which was ob- 
scured by heavy clouds. About that 
time he noticed four single-engine 
enemy fighters behind him and 
headed in his direction. Owen de- 
cided to find a less congested area. 
Every time he changed direction, 
the enemy planes did the same, al- 
ways keeping between Owen and 
his base. He could have turned to- 
ward the sea, but that would have 
taken him away from his target. So 
he just turned on more speed and 
outdistanced the Nazi fighters. 

By this time, Owen was in sight 
of the Pyrenees and the coast of 
Spain. He had been forced to travel 
a much greater distance than he had 
anticipated and it was a toss-up 
whether his fuel supply would last 
until he could return to the English 
coast. Undaunted, Owen returned 
to the target area, which he found 
was still blotted out by heavy clouds. 

As he reluctantly turned toward 
his base, his gasoline supply was vir- 
tually exhausted. To make the sit- 
uation worse, a lowering cloud base 
forced him to decrease his altitude 
to a point where he was literally 
skimming rooftops as he sped to- 
ward the Channel. Once out over 
the Channel, Owen radioed a dis- 
tress signal and shortly was met by 
two squadrons of R.A.F. fighters 
which escorted him to a coastal 
landing field. His tank held fuel 
for only five more minutes when he 
landed. 

There are scores of other stories, 
including the two miraculous es- 
capes of Flight Officer Malcolm D. 
Hughes. Returning from one mis- 
sion, Hughes made a forced belly 
landing. On his very next mission 
he was forced to parachute from his 
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red and our bombers departed, 
re is the same scene as caught by 
wift A. F. of L.-built reconnais- 
ce plane, graphically showing the 
astation wrought by the attack. 


% the plant’s twenty-seven buildings, 


hieen were hit. No. 4—T his is an 
terpretation report.” Numbered 
res represent structures and 
er installations which have been 
, the circles indicate bomb craters 
1 the area within the dotted line 
notes a heavy concentration of 


“mb craters. Craters have caused 


nsiderable damage to the Warne- 
nde airfield, roadways and stores. 


plane when a thundercloud ripped 
the tail off his plane at 35,000 feet 
and left him tumbling earthward 
through hail that bruised his face 
and head and ripped a one-inch cut 
over his eye. His parachute opened 
over water. He drifted a half mile 
to land in an English beet field. 

However, the one which _ illus- 
trates best why our photo recon- 
naissance pilots have been so suc- 
cessful also demonstrates why they 
have confidence in the P-38. This 
was a sortie flown last June 13 by 
Captain James S. Wright over 

3remen, Bremerhaven, Wilhelms- 
haven and Cuxhaven. Here again 
the speed of the P-38 made it pos- 
sible for a pilot to escape from a 
group of heavily armed Nazi fight- 
ers and bring back valuable infor- 
mation and photos. 

I'll let him tell. the story to you 
in his own words as he told it to me. 

“I crossed the enemy coast just 
north of the Hague and got my first 
pinpoint on the southeastern tip of 
the Zuider Zee,” Wright relates. 
“Just north of Minden two Focke- 
Wulf 109s approached from the 
port bow and slightly below. They 
turned in toward me, but I speeded 
up and easily outran them. 

“I followed up the Weser River 
and turned northwest into Bremen 
at Verden. Coming up on my tar- 
get, I kept swinging slightly from 
side to side to keep sight of the 
target until the last minute as my 
drift was considerable due to a 100- 
mile-an-hour wind. I finally started 
my run, turning on my cameras at 
the start of Bremen. Almost im- 
mediately I encountered very heavy 
and extremely accurate flak. Be- 
tween thirty and forty bursts seemed 
to rise simultaneously, and a con- 
siderable number appeared behind 
me at from 100 to 300 yards and 
seemingly at my exact altitude. The 
remainder of the bursts appeared on 
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both sides. I kept on my course, 
hoping to make at least one run over 
the target, but the ack-ack moved in 
closer and I was forced to change 
course and vary my altitude from 
30,000 to 25,000 feet. 

“The flak seemed to follow me on 
every course and at every altitude. 
I turned north and tried to slide in 
over Vegasack. As soon as I turned 
toward the southeast I again met an 
intense ack-ack barrage which 
seemed to box the plane at every 
position. 

“T turned sharply to the north- 
northeast. At Bremerhaven I turned 
due west and was 


throttles and went into an extremely 
tight turn. The ME-109, slightly 
outside and above me, used the same 
rate of turn. The aircraft was close 
and the pilot plainly discernible. As 
I came out of the turn, I met the 
Focke-Wulf 190s head-on, so I dove 
beneath them and then zoomed up 
sharply. 

“T headed out to sea. My zoom 
had carried me up to 32,000 feet and 
put me a fair distance in front of the 
190s, but not such a favorable dis- 
tance in front of the 109. I went 
into a slight dive, and the 109 stayed 
with me, but from 1,000 to 1,500 

yards behind. After 





about to make a 90- 
degree turn to get 
over the target 
when I again met 
ack-ack. I turned 
due west again, in- 
creased my altitude 
to 32,000 feet, flew 
north and attempt- 
ed to turn in over 
Bremerhaven. 
Again I was boxed 
by German ack-ack. 

“I decided to 
abandon Bremer- 
haven and headed 
west for Wilhelms- 
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three or four min- 
utes the Focke- 
Wulfs abandoned 
the pursuit. The 
ME-109, however, 
chased me out to 
sea for twelve min- 
utes.” 

There is little 
more to Captain 
Wright’s story ex- 
cept that a few min- 
utes after losing the 
ME-109 he noticed 
his fuel supply was 
nearly exhausted. 
A short while later 








haven. I made one 

run over the target and after making 
a steep turn I was coming in for 
another run from the south. Just as 
I turned on my course for the second 
run, I spotted four Focke-Wulf 
190s on my starboard bow and 1,000 
feet below, seemingly climbing and 
on the same course as I had main- 
tained on my first run over Wil- 
helmshaven. When the 190s were 
almost directly beneath my ship they 
saw me and started a steep turn on 
to my tail, a good distance behind. 

“T attempted to turn northwest, 
but was blocked by the approach of 
three 190s that came from the direc- 
tion of Heligoland. Upon sighting 
them, I increased my speed and 
turned toward Cuxhaven, where I 
switched on my cameras. I continued 
northeast, keeping ahead of all seven 
aircraft, which were all on my port 
quarter. Two of them were trying 
to swing over my starboard quarter 
but seemed to lack sufficient speed 
to complete the maneuver. 

“I became rather careless and did 
not keep up a good search of my 
starboard beam and quarter. This 
was almost disastrous as I was sur- 
prised by an ME-109, which dove 
on me on my starboard quarter. 
When I noticed him he seemed to 
be at pointblank range. I cut the 
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his right motor 
went dead. He was still out over 
the North Sea, a long distance from 
the British coast. He managed to 
pump fuel into the engine and it 
later cut in steadily. He made a 
landing at a field much nearer the 
coast than his base. The tanks were 
almost empty. 

Photo reconnaissance pilots supply 
information which enables our mili- 
tary leaders to follow in detail the 
progress of U-boat construction. 
Their photographs reveal launch- 
ings, slip openings and construction. 

Airplane construction can be 


checked with accuracy, and often 


new types of planes have been dis- 


covered at enemy aircraft plants be- 


fore they were put into action. All 
new models of enemy aircraft were 
first seen in reconnaissance photo- 
graphs before they were encoun- 
tered by our combat pilots. It is 


possible to determine with a rea- 


sonable degree of accuracy the per- 
formance of a new type of aircraft 
from a photograph. 

New kinds of tanks, landing 
barges, guns and every kind of mili- 
tary equipment have been spotted 
in parking yards. 

And when daily runs over railway 


yards reveal an increased amount of 
traffic, military interpreters know 


that something of importance is 
about to occur. 

One of our pilots’ outstanding 
discoveries was a large Germay 
synthetic rubber plant at Huls, neg 
the Ruhr. A subsequent attack by 
Flying Fortresses destroyed the 
plant’s boiler house which supplied 
steam at 13,000 pounds pressure ty 
drive the power station used in con- 
nection with the manufacturing 
process. When bombs hit the boile 
house, an enormous column of steam 
shot 7,500 feet into the air. Photo. 
graphs taken immediately after the 
raid confirmed the damage, and 
photographs made only recently 
four months later, revealed that the 
Nazis have not even attempted 
repair the works. 

This is not surprising, for the 
boiler house took two years to build, 

Mapping enemy - occupied terri- 
tory is an important part of ou 
work. Napoleon said an army 
marches on its stomach. That is 
only half true of a modern fighting 
force. Our army also marches on 
maps. 

The area of a new map used to be 
limited by the vision of an observer 
on the ground—a matter of a few 
square miles at the most. Such 
maps were hit-or-miss, trial-and- 
error products at the best, but to- 
day the photographic airplane is 
aiding the military mapmaker in 
producing more accurate military 
maps than have heretofore been 
available to the military forces. 

Long before an armed force lands 
on enemy territory, the staffs can 
have in their possession, made ina 
few hours if the necessity demands, 
maps so accurate that gun ranges 
and bearings can be calculated. 

Photographic reconnaissance and 
mapping units have prepared maps 
for the second front. These maps 
will be issued to the first troops 
ashore. 

Nazi military leaders know that 
the work of the photo reconnais- 
sance pilots is helping to plot the 
way to an Allied victory. The ex- 
tent to which the enemy has gone 
to prevent the flights of these pilots 
is in itself a tribute to the impor- 
tance of their work. Every flight 
that these men make takes them into 
the most heavily defended areas of 
“Fortress Europe,” but they g0 
back, again and again. 

Only topnotch pilots in topnotch 
planes can do this tough, vitally im- 
portant job. The photo reconnais- 
sance pilots fly’ alone, depending 
only on their skilt and their P-38s 
to carry them through. 
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EETING in London last 
M month, the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office gave 
a mandate to the I.L.O. to play its 
part in postwar reconstruction. It 
was the Governing Body’s first ses- 
sion in Europe since the fall of 
France. Discussions foreshadowed 
a great expansion of the work and 
influence of the International Labor 
Organization. 

The outstanding action of the 
meeting was a decision to hold the 
next International Labor Confer- 
ence in the United States. The place 
will be Philadelphia and the open- 
ing date April 20. The delegates— 
among them Robert J. Watt, A. F. 
of L. international representative— 
predicted that the Philadelphia meet- 
ing would be the most momentous in 
the history of the I.L.O. 

The agenda for the April confer- 
ence, as announced by the Governing 
Body, follows : 

> Future policy, program and sta- 
tus of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

> Recommendations to the United 
Nations for present and postwar so- 
cial policy. 

> The organization of employment 
in the transition from war to peace. 

>Social security: Its principles, 
and problems arising out of the war. 

> Minimum standards of social 
policy in dependent territories. 

> Reports on the application of 
I.L.0. conventions. 

> Director’s report. 

The meeting of the Governing 
Body was officially welcomed on be- 
half of the British government by 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor. 
His talk was regarded as an impor- 
tant statement on the future of the 
I.L.O. and its role in preparing the 
postwar world. 

Mr. Bevin said he looked upon the 
I.L.O. as the body which would be 
charged with the duty of assisting 
governments to give effect to Article 
Five of the Atlantic Charter. That 
article expresses the desire “to bring 
about the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor. standards, eco- 
nomic adjustment and social secur- 
ity.” 

“This meeting of the Governing 
Body,” Mr. Bevin said, “is both a 
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symptom and a symbol. It is a 
symptom of the growing desire that 
the I.L.O. should bring together 
governments, employers and work- 
ers to plan for the future.” 

The I.L.O.’s acting director, E. J. 
Phelan, urged the importance of 
reaching clear decisions on policy be- 
fore the war ends so that the peoples 
will know that organized measures 
will be ready to deal with the post- 
war problems. 

Mr. Watt, who flew across the At- 
lantic to attend as the American 
workers’ delegate, told the meeting 
that the original purposes of the 
I.L.O. must not only be. reaffirmed 
but extended. 

“We shall need an energetic In- 
ternational Labor Organization,” he 
said, “to provide the counsel and ad- 
vice which will be needed, the stand- 
ards which must be maintained and 
the example which must be fol- 
lowed,” 





























Mr. Watt related that many em- 
ployers in the United States have 
made known that they favor com- 
plete removal of wartime economic 
controls as soon as the war ends, 
whereas “most of our politicians see 
no alternative except government 
domination or rugged individual- 
ism.” 

“We here in the I.L.O. know 
there is a third way,” he declared. 
“It is the way of economic democ- 
racy, with fact-finding, policy-mak- 
ing and voluntary agreement by ac- 
credited representatives of labor, 
management and the public.” 

The decision to hold the next In- 
ternational Labor Conference in the 
United States—and in April—was a 
blow to sponsors of an international 
trade union conference planned to 
open in London in June. They 
sought unsuccessfully to have the In- 
ternational Labor Conference set for 
a date following their meeting. 





An Old-Timer 
Passes On 


[ANIEL M. (Dad) Hurley, 
delegate to American Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions 
from the Pasco, Washington, 
Central Labor Union, is dead. 
One of the “grand old men” of 
the American labor movement, 
he was close to 80. Officially and 
unofficially, he had been teach- 
ing workers the need of organ- 
ization for half a century. 

Mr. Hurley was a railroad 
man. He started out as a tele- 
graph operator, then became a 
switchman and towerman. In 
1894 the American Railway 
Union convention in Chicago 
elected him a board member. 

The Pullman strike that year 
brought out the troops, and 
every member of the A.R.U.’s 
board was ordered arrested. Mr. 
Hurley was thrown into jail 
and held there seven months. 

Following the strike the ac- 
tive union figures found them- 
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selves blacklisted. If they 
wanted to continue as railroad 
men they had to use assumed 
names. That was what Mr. 
Hurley was forced to do until 
1900. He worked for the Santa 
Fe, the Great Northern, the Mil- 
waukee Road and the Northern 
Pacific, finally retiring in 1940. 
Wherever Dad Hurley went 
he carried the message of trade 
unionism—a cause he loved and 
believed in with all his heart. 
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‘A MAJOR WARTIME PROBLEM 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


[ The First of Two Articles | 


OHNNY WILLS wrote a letter 
to the President the other day. 


“Dear Mr. President,” he wrote. 
“J don’t like to bother you with my 
personal affairs, but I feel that it is 
necessary. I have been pushed 
around from one place to another 
since 1 was 6 and I’m now 13, and 
you know how we Americans hate 
to be pushed around. 

“Since I haven’t much of any 
other place to stay, I thought there 
would be a place for me in the armed 
forces of my country. There surely 
are men in the camps who have kids 
at home. I would be able to make 
them feel more at home. I would 
run errands for them. I would be 
like their son. I would be like the 
son of the Marines, or any other 
branch of the armed forces I could 
get in. 

“Please, Mr. President, give me 
achance. I'll do my best, honest.” 

“Your pal, 
“JOHNNY WILLs. 
“P. S.—Preferably the Marines.” 


I do not know Johnny personally. 
I wish I did. But the social work- 
ers in his home town, whom the 
Children’s Bureau asked to look 
after Johnny, assure me none of us 
need fear Johnny will show up some 
day in a juvenile court. The fact 
that he probably will not is nothing 
for which adults in his life can take 
large credit. Johnny seems to have 
the stuff it takes to keep on growing 
Straight, for all the “pushing 
around” he has had. 

But we have other Johnnies who 
have been “pushed around,” too— 
neglected, made to feel they are not 
wanted. And they are in trouble. 
When a child is in trouble, some 
adults are in trouble—in the kind of 
trouble they can’t just talk them- 
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selves out of. Multiply one delin- 
quent child by thousands and a 
nation is in trouble. 

Right now there are reports of 
mounting juvenile delinquency in 
certain areas. A subcommitte of the 
Senate holds hearings on the prob- 
lem. Governors of states, mayors of 
cities hold conferences. 

What is happening? 

One thing is certain—compara- 
tively few of our youngsters are 
running wild, being caught by police 
or haled into court. Only a rela- 
tively small number are getting into 
trouble. The great mass of our 
boys and girls are standing up mag- 
nificently to new tensions, hard- 
ships, responsibilities. Many of 
them put adults to shame with their 
fine show of courage and eagerness 
to help. 

. Nevertheless, we have more ju- 
venile delinquents now than before 
the war. Social workers, teachers, 
police, public officials, the press, 
everybody seems agreed on that. 

Nobody is able to count noses of 
our juvenile delinquents, but what 
records there are point unmistakably 
to a sizable increase. 

For instance: From eighty-three 
juvenile courts serving large areas 
of population comes word to the 
Children’s Bureau that cases dis- 
posed of increased from 65,000 in 
1940 to about 75,500 in 1942, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. 

The National Probation Associ- 
ation backs up this last figure by re- 
porting an increase of 17.6 per cent 
in 1942 over 1940 in the delinquency 
cases handled by courts in 153 areas 
throughout the country. In some 
areas the gain was as high as 40 
per cent, and in one community 70 
per cent. 

The Texas Social Welfare Asso- 


ciation gathered some figures from 
courts in twenty-six counties, some 
of them rural, some of them with war 
industries, Army camps or training 
centers. Added up, it was found that 
the total number of cases handled 
by these courts was 25 per cent 
greater in 1942 than in 1940. 

A newspaper in Akron reports 
213 cases in the juvenile court in 
September, 1943, as against 111 in 
September, 1942. 

Another, in Baltimore, says the 
rate in that city in the first part of 
1943 was up 17 per cent over the 
same period in the year before. 

A Children’s Court judge in New 
York City finds an increase of 50 
per cent in the number of cases pass- 
ing through the court in that city in 
the first six months of 1943 over 
the same 1942 months. Among the 
girls’ cases the gain was 65 per cent. 

Atlanta’s juvenile delinquency, 
according to a magazine, was up 11 
per cent in 1943 over the preceding 
year. “Taken to courts as carriers 
of venereal disease were 50 per cent 
more girls than in 1941 ; their aver- 
age age was 15.” 


Who Are These Children? 


Who are the children showing up 
in greater numbers in courts these 
days? 

From our study of cases reaching 
eighty-three juvenile courts, the 
Children’s Bureau finds that the rate 
of increase was greater for girls than 
for boys between 1940 and 1942. 
Girls’ cases swelled 38 per cent, boys’ 
cases 12 per cent. 

Percentages, as every worker 
well knows, sometimes distort a pic- 
ture. While the rate of increase was 
greater for girls than for boys, the 
actual number of girls’ cases rose 


4,000 from 11,000 to 15,000, while 
17 
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the boys’ cases stepped up 6,500 
from 54,000 to 60,500. It has 
always been true that a greater 
number of boys than girls reach 
juvenile courts. 

Chief offenses for which girls 
were brought to courts in 1942 
were, as they usually are, “ungov- 


ernable behavior” and “running 
away.” Together with “sex of- 
fenses” (sometimes involved in 


these other charges), the three ac- 
counted for almost 60 per cent of all 
girls’ cases in twenty-six courts 
both in 1940 and 1942. 

Another fact shows up in the 
record of these twenty-six courts in 
different sections of the country 
which have comparable data for the 
two years. The increase among the 
white cases was more than two and 
one-half times that among Negro 
cases. This may mean more delin- 
quency among white girls, or it may 
mean more concern about their pro- 
tection. 


Situation Worse in Boom Towns 


Children in war-expanded com- 
munities, if court figures are any in- 
dication, seem to have more diffi- 
culty in making adjustments. We 
have found, in studying figures from 
eighty-three courts, that the increase 
from 1940 to 1942 in juvenile delin- 
quency cases in areas of expanding 
population was 18 per cent. In 
areas of stable or declining popula- 
tion it was 9 per cent. 

This is not to say that the tide of 
juvenile delinquency is rising every- 
where. Nor is it true that every 
community with a wartime swell in 
population also has a wartime swell 
in the number of young delinquents. 

In nineteen of the eighty-three 
courts there were actually fewer 
cases of delinquency handled by 
courts in 1942 than in 1940. Some 
of these courts were in communi- 
ties like San Diego, Dayton, Can- 
ton, Cincinnati and Shreveport—all 
of them places where there has been 
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a growth of population during war. 

But let’s have done with figures. 
Even the best of them are not much 
help in coming to grips with the 
problem of doing something about 
our children who are in trouble. 

Actually, these court figures con- 
ceal, as well as reveal, conditions. 
There is no uniform definition of 
who a “juvenile delinquent” is. 
Not all of our juvenile delinquents 
get to court. Of those who do, some 
come before the judge, and are 
counted “cases”; some have their 
troubles straightened out without 
being recorded in the statistics. 

Each state makes its own defini- 
tion of what “delinquency” means, 
legally. 

In Pennsylvania, if you are 17 
years old and violate a law, you are 
a juvenile delinquent. A 17-year- 
old in New Jersey who violates a 
law may be a delinquent, but not a 
juvenile one. A child riding a bicy- 
cle on the sidewalks in one commu- 
nity may be a “delinquent,” in an- 
other not, depending on whether the 
community has an ordinance pro- 
hibiting sidewalk bicycle riding. 

One child who does something 
that brings him within the juvenile 
court law may land in court; an- 
other may not. Maybe a policeman 
happened to catch the first child, 
and not the second. Maybe the first 
child lived “below the tracks,” and 
the second belonged to one of our 
“better families.’ Maybe the first 
child was a Negro, and the second a 
white. There are many reasons— 
some accidental, some reflecting the 
attitudes of the community—why 
children land in court which have 
nothing to do with the actual offense 
committed by the child. 

Some cities have other ways of 
dealing with delinquent children be- 
sides taking them to court. They 
recognize that a delinquent act by a 
child is more than something need- 
ing legal attention. It is a symp- 
tom of rebellion, neglect, mental 


handicap, maybe—any one of a hun- 
dred different psychological, eco. 
nomic or physical conditions which 
will continue to breed delinquency 
however often a child may be ar. 
rested. 

“I wonder what would have hap- 
pened to me,” one of our most de- 
voted public servants said to me the 
other day, “if I’d been made a ju- 
venile delinquent case every time | 
stole lumps of coal, sticks of wood, 
potatoes, a bottle of milk to help my 
mother feed and warm us kids when 
I was small.” 

Wise communities set up agencies 
to tackle these sources of delin- 
quency rather thdn content them- 
selves with dealing solely with the 
delinquent act, and the delinquent 
child is referred first to these agen- 
cies rather than to a court. 

But even after we put all the 
statistics into their proper place, we 
are—if we are honest with ourselves 
—face to face with the fact that 
more of our children are in trouble 
now than before the war. 

Why? 

I like the way a doctor on my 
staff sums up the answer to that 
question. 

“Hunger,” she says. Not stomach 
hunger, but spiritual hunger. 

“Under the stresses of wartime, 
the nourishment children need to 
build strong minds and souls is 
sometimes rationed by parents with- 
out their knowledge or intent. 
Fathers and big brothers go off to 
war or to work in distant places. 
Father-substitutes, at school, on the 
playground, or at church, go to war, 
too. Mothers, with husbands and 
sons at war, are worried, anxious, 
impatient. Mothers and big sisters 
leave home for the office or factory. 

“In time of war, children of all 
ages get less mothering and father- 
ing at the very time when they need 
it most desperately. For they es- 
pecially need the protection and 
guidance of parents when they are 
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exposed to violence, relaxed morale 
and confusion on all sides. 

A newspaper in Detroit tells of an 
18-year-old lad who, bent on dis- 
covering what was behind the delin- 
quencies committed by the boys and 
irls in his city, went to the local de- 
tention home to talk to some of 
them. 

The first lad he met up with was 
q 15-year-old “habitual truant.” 
This boy said his father had taken 
him out of school for a year to help 
in his contracting business and he 
had fallen so far behind in his school 
work that he had lost interest in it. 

“Would you like to go back to 
school if you thought you wouldn’t 
have to drop out again?” the young 
investigator asked. 

“Yes,” said the juvenile delin- 
quent. “T would.” 

There was a boy of 11. He came 
from a “good” home; but he had 
broken into a lumber company 
where he had stolen some tools. 

“Doesn’t your father ever take 
you hiking or to games?” he was 
asked. 

“He took me on a hike once, a 
year ago. That’s all.” 

A 16-year-old had broken into 
and robbed—by his own count— 
more than 200 homes. This juven- 
ile delinquent had gone through the 
tenth grade and then stopped school. 

“Then what did you dor” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“There wasn’t anything to do but 
run around with the gang. There 
was nothing to do at home.” 

“Where were your mother and 
father ?”’ 

“They both work. Mother works 
in an aircraft factory.” 

A child welfare worker in a 
southwestern state told me about 
some mothers the other day. These 
mothers had followed their soldier 
husbands to a military camp. There 
they secured work as waitresses or 
taxi dancers in the night cafes. 
Their children were left alone in 
hotel rooms without supervision. 

Is it surprising that such children, 
deprived of the protection of a se- 
cure home life, find it easy to drift 
into delinquency ? 

Jack, a nine-year-old boy, was 
said to be an incorrigible truant 
from school. When the truant of- 
ficer investigated, he found that 
Jack’s father was employed at night 
in an airplane plant. His mother 
was on the day shift. Twin baby 
Sisters, two years old, had to be 
cared for by Jack between the time 
the mother left for the day shift and 
the father returned from the night 
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shift. When the father was too 
tired to care for the babies after 
work, Jack had to remain at home 
from school. 

Is Jack to be held responsible for 
his “delinquency” ? 

Julia, a little 14-year-old girl, was 
found living with her girl friend, 
age 15, who was the wife of a soldier 
at a nearby camp. Both of the girls 
were having many soldiers visit 
them each night. The police picked 
them up one night in a tavern near 
the camp. Life in her village and 
home, Julia explained to the social 
workers, was “so dull’ compared 
with life around the Army camp. 

Must the fun children have 
always be dangerous? 

“This war, the greatest concerted 
program of violence the world has 
ever known, the greatest enterprise 
of destruction in history,” Mark 
McCloskey, director of the Office of 
Community of War Services, re- 
marked recently, “is bound to infil- 
trate the thinking of young people. 
We see it in the games of children 
and in the activities of adolescence.” 

“Sixty-one per cent of all recent 
burglaries, robberies and holdups in 
Seattle,” a magazine reported last 
November, “were committed by 
youths between 9 and 16.” 

Dallas police, the same report 
stated, are “keeping their eyes on 
one gang of boys from better-class 
families who call themselves the 
‘Lakewood Rats.’ ” 

A company in Buffalo is said to 
hold youngsters responsible for 
breaking $20,000 worth of electric 
lamps in a year. 

. One day recently the police in 
Baltimore went in search of firebugs 
responsible for a five-alarm _fire 
which damaged a three-story ware- 
house and resulted in loss estimated 
at between $100,000 and $150,000. 
Their searches ended with two small 


boys, aged 8 and 9, whose sole de- 
sire was “to see a good fire.” 

What is to be done about these 
children in trouble? 

When a nation goes to war it 
must assume responsibility for the 
security and wholesome develop- 
ment of its youngsters. 

What are we doing to make up 
for the absence of fathers and big 
brothers? 

What are we doing to compen- 
sate the children of mothers re- 
quired to work for the loss of their 
time and attention? 

What are we doing to keep 
schools open and operating on full 
schedules ? 

What are we doing to maintain 
the social services that minister to 
children’s needs? (One expert es- 
timates that of some 100,000 social 
service positions in the United 
States, there are 40,000 vacancies, 
12,000 of which are of an “urgent 
nature.” ) 

What are we doing to keep social 
centers open, and to open new ones? 
(“Because of a shortage of trained 
librarians and the need for conserv- 
ing fuel, twenty-two branches of the 
New York Public Library will be 
closed on Saturday afternoons and 
Monday mornings, as well as on 
Sundays.” * * * “One church there 
[ Detroit] didn’t want a pack of kids 
using its gym because they gambled 
and swore.”’) 

Obviously we are not doing 
enough about these things or we 
wouldn’t have this national alarm 
over juvenile delinquency. 

But many communities are doing 
great things for their children. 
Many could do more. 

And that’s the story I’d like to 
tell in my second chapter. 





Miss Lenroot’s second article 
will appear in the next issue. 








“It is completely false 

to create the impression 
that a visibly strong labor 
movement is a propaganda 
liability tous. Exactly 


the opposite is true.” 
—DorotTHy THOMPSON 
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A MESSAGE OF SANITY ... FROM PRESIDENT GREEN 


The United Nations are winning 
"this war. They are winning it pri- 
marily because America has won 
the battle of war production. 

The War Department assures me 
that the production picture was 
never better than it is now. The 
workers of our country have met 
and exceeded every production 
goal set for them in 1943. War ma- 
terials are proceeding to every 
fighting front in surplus quanti- 
ties and with record speed. 

Let me assure the American 
people that, so far as the members 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor are concerned, there shall be 
no interruption of the march to 
victory in 1944, 

In view of these facts, the state- 
ments attributed to “an anonymous 
but high official source” that re- 
cent wage disputes may delay vic- 
tory come as a surprise and a 
shock to labor. It is now reported 
in the press that such statements 
were actually made at a secret press 
conference by General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

Because of General Marshall’s 
consistently fine record we are 
loath to believe he is responsible 
for the irrational, uninformed and 
inflammatory charges published in 
the press. 

We challenge General Marshall, 
or anyone else, to prove that the 
record of America’s soldiers of 
production provides an effective 
propaganda weapon for the enemy. 
On the contrary, the fact is that 
American workers have silenced 
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Hitler’s propaganda guns and have 
shortened the war by turning out 
tremendous quantities of planes, 
ships, tanks, guns and ammunition 
in record time. 

It is the height of stupidity to 
suggest that Nazi Germany and its 
satellite nations will be encouraged 
to continue the war by the exist- 
ence of a few wage disputes in 
America. Our enemies know the 
war will be decided only by force 
of arms. American workers are 
producing those arms and will con- 
tinue to do so until final victory is 
won. ; 

General Marshall’s comments 
were reportedly provoked by the 
“threats” of a railroad and steel 
strike. 

. I hereby charge that the re- 
sponsibility for the prolongation 
of these disputes rests entirely 
upon bungling, fumbling and in- 
competent handling by govern- 
ment officials and agencies. 

I hereby assert unequivocally 
that, although a strike date had 
been set, there never was the faint- 
est possibility of an actual walk- 
out on the nation’s railroads. The 
railroad unions, most of which are 
affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, are responsible or- 
ganizations led by responsible and 
patriotic officials. Their record is 
among the finest in the nation. 
They gave their solemn assurance 
to the President and to Congress 
that, come what might, there would 
be no railroad strike. Setting of a 
strike date was merely a device, 


wholly in accordance with law, to 
expedite determination of a dispute 
which had dragged fifteen months 
and which had seriously upset the 
morale of the nation’s railroad 
workers. 

The wage dispute of the non- 
operating railroad workers could 
have been settled finally and amic- 
ably six months ago by labor and 
management on terms entirely in 
accord with the stabilization pro- 
gram had it not been for unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary interfer- 
ence on the part of the Economic 
Stabilization Director. The whole 
subsequent mess is the result of 
desperate efforts on the part of 
the government to save his face 
after a fearful blunder. 

It is not my province to comment 
on the steel wage dispute because it 
does not involve affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
But here again lack of a clear and 
cohesive policy on the part of the 
government precipitated the 
trouble. 

The Army has now, at least 
nominally, taken over the rail- 
roads. It has not, so far as we 
know, taken over the govern- 
ment. 

As loyal citizens of America, the 
members of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor call upon their gov- 
ernment, and particularly upon the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, to investigate the 
mysterious Marshall incident and 
to reprimand whoever was respon- 
sible for it. 
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IN WAR AS IN PEACE... 


By W. C. DOHERTY 


President, National Association 
of Letter Carriers 


“Messengers of sympathy and 
love, servants of parted friends, 
consoler of the lonely, bond of the 
scattered family, carrier of news 
and knowledge, instrument of trade 
and industry, promoter of mutual 
acquaintance, of peace and good- 
will among men and nations.” 


HERE is one group of workers 

in wartime America that has re- 
ceived comparatively little atten- 
tion—the workers of the nation’s 
postal service. They are doing a 
remarkable job under the most ex- 
acting circumstances. 

Ever since the outbreak of this 
global war the workers who com- 
prise the postal service have been 
shouldering a work-load far in ex- 
cess of normal. The vast postal 
service being vital to the war effort, 
Uncle Sam called upon the letter 
carriers and the entire postal per- 
sonnel to roll up their sleeves and 
pitch in. And the call did not fall 
upon deaf ears. 

Time was when the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker 
could set their clocks by the arrival 
of the morning mail. Since Pearl 
Harbor, alas, things are somewhat 
changed. The postman’s deliveries 
have become less frequent and not 
quite so punctual. 

That is because more than 10,000 
experienced letter carriers have 
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joined the armed forces. All told, 
there are nowmore than 32,000 postal 
workers in the nation’s military serv- 
ice. Except for a very few highly 
trained inspectors, the postal service 
has asked no deferments for its per- 
sonnel, vital though postal work is to 
the war. 


Activities Many and Diversified 


Letter carriers are more than 
mere delivery men for the United 
States government. They are the 
direct and daily contact between the 
public and its government. Their 
peacetime activities have fittingly 
qualified them to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise in a country 
at war. 

You will probably recall that your 
first social security papers were 
handled through the postal service. 
Veterans of World War I will tell 
you that their adjusted service cer- 
ficates came through,the United 
States mails. 

Assumption of extra work is 
fiothing new to the postal worker. 
He is called upon frequently to as- 
Sist in other functions at the request 
Of the various bureaus and agencies 
of our federal government. 

When it became necessary for 
Uncle Sam to register the enemy 
aliens within our borders, it was the 
Postoffice Department which not 
only registered but fingerprinted and 
photographed 856,526 persons for 
the Department of Justice. Letter 
carriers and other postal employes 
can boast ‘of a splendid record in 
handling vast wartime jobs that 
would have confused or even dis- 
rupted a less capable or a less well 
organized and experienced force. 

A skyrocketing volume of mail— 
More than thirty-three billion pieces 
in the last fiscal year, a rise of more 
than 10 per cent—was moved with 
the same precision as always, and 
with about the same manpower as 
in prewar years. 

The number of postal employes 
on the rolls at the end of the fiscal 
year 1943, including regulars, sub- 
stitutes, contract employes and tem- 
poraries, was about the same as a 
year earlier — approximately 335,- 
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Women have come into postal service to fill draft-made vacancies 


000. However, thousands were 
temporary wartime employes, hired 
to fill the vacancies left by those who 
had gone into the armed forces. 

Postal personnel, realizing the de- 
mands for manpower in war indus- 
tries and in the military services, 
have patriotically absorbed addi- 
tional work without complaining. 
Had personnel been increased in 
proportion to mail volume, more 
than 30,000 additional employes 
would have been needed. It may be 
said, therefore, that the cooperative 
spirit manifested by letter carriers 
and other postal workers has left 
30,000 men available for other war 
tasks. 

Those who have gone into the 
service have been replaced largely 
by less experienced—or wholly in- 
experienced—men and women. The 
relative inexperience of the new 
workers has naturally added to the 
burden on the veteran employes. 


Recent Accomplishments 


The unprecedented increase in 
mail volume represents only one of 
many extra tasks imposed by war 
on the postal service. 

More than 19,000 postoffices and 


branches are selling war bonds and 
stamps. Their sales since Pearl 
Harbor amounted, at the time of 
writing, to about four billion dol- 
lars. One hundred forty-five mil- 
lion war savings stamp albums were 
distributed to the public through 
postoffices, and later another con- 
signment of 100,000,000. Forty-five 
million circulars advertising war 
bonds and. stamps were distributed 
directly to homes. 

For the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration 2,870,000 copies of a cir- 
cular were distributed to retailers, 
about the middle of 1942, advising 
them of war regulations; 1,550,000 
copies of tire inventory forms were 
distributed to tire dealers in July, 
1942; 7,800,000 copies of a circular 
on price control were distributed on 
rural routes in the same month, and 
point price schedules are delivered 
each month to all retailers. 

One of the bigger jobs—probably 
the only one ever done that touched 
all the people—was distribution of 
the third war ration book. That 
was a three-way task. First, 40,- 
000,000 application blanks were de- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Boost the Rate 
HENEVER there are unknown 
emergencies ahead we have learned to 

buy insurance—first, life insurance to take 
care of the family in case of the death of the 
breadwinner, then casualty insurance, auto- 
mobile insurance, hospital insurance and 
sickness insurance, if possible. Investment 
in insurance is limited by income. It is ex- 
pensive for individuals but grows cheaper 
by groups, and when group insurance is 
handled by the government for all eligible, 
it is reduced to lowest costs. 


It is natural for workers to look to insur- 
ance to safeguard them in the emergencies 
occurring in postwar reconversion. The 
first step is to strengthen what we have. 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance heads the 
list. The legislative requirement was for 
the contribution rate to rise to 114 per cent 
in 1939 and to 2 per cent in 1942, but the 
increase has been twice blocked and now 
faces similar treatment. 

The board of trustees for the federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance trust fund is 
required to report to Congress on operations 
for each fiscal year and expected operations 
for the next five years. 

They must also report whether the fund 
in the next five years will exceed three times 
the highest annual expenditures anticipated 
during that five-year period or whether the 
amount is unduly low. 

This report is provided as information 
and Congress is left to judge for itself what 
action to take. 

In making its decision Congress should 
consider these facts: We are in an emer- 
gency period in which older workers have 
been needed in the work force. We have 
no guide as to how many older persons will 
be needed after the war nor as to the num- 
ber who will want to retire and draw bene- 
fits. In addition, we have never yet reached 
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a normal peak-load of withdrawals from 


the fund. At the peak, benefit payments 
will be fifteen or twenty times present pay- 
ments. 

As a matter of long-time planning the re- 
serves accumulated under the present rate 
are inadequate to meet obligations. Those 
who advocate freezing the rate should pro- 
vide for the government to meet the deficit 
or acknowledge that benefit rates will be 
lowered. 


Making a World Order 


HE UNITED Nations, joined together 

for war purposes, are finding they can- 
not win the war without at the same time 
taking steps to win the peace. 


There is now unity upon military cooper- 
ation with desire tc see the thing through 
as rapidly as possible. Simultaneously a 
number of committees and councils have 
been set up—a European committee, func- 
tioning in London; a committee in Italy on 
which Greece and Yugoslavia are repre- 
sented ; a committee in London on punish- 
ment of war criminals. UNRRA, the 
United Nations agency for relief and re- 
habilitation, has been organized and is 
accumulating funds for operation follow- 
ing a world conference. Other world con- 
ferences are in the making. 

As a result of agreements at Moscow, 
Cairo and Teheran the U.S.S.R. already is 
planning its frontiers, making agreements 
with bordering small nations whose inde- 
pendence will rest upon American protec- 
tion. It seems obvious that there will be 
four great world powers which will have a 
special responsibility for their part of the 
globe, so that upon them will depend prog- 
ress toward personal freedom and the de- 
velopment wf democratic institutions in 
their areas. The political power of the four 
dominant United Nations rests upon their 
economic resources, manpower, territorial 
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expanse, national resourcefulness and viril- 
ity. 

This situation need not lead to the old 
balance of power tactics if democratic in- 
stitutions and procedures are developed at 
the top. 

This is why labor is not content to see the 
new world order developed solely by gov- 
ernment representatives. We feel that most 
of the international problems to be discussed 
in international conferences are matters with 
economic implications where industrial, 
agricultural and trade groups should be rep- 
resented. 

We have as a precedent the constructive 
work of the J.L.O., with its tripartite basis. 
We also know the League of Nations ac- 
complished its most constructive and lasting 
achievements through its Economic Divi- 
sion. We know there is much that the 
[.L.O. could do in the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of war-devastated countries, with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
asa companion agency. The I.F.T.U. has 
invaluable labor information which will be 
indispensable to liberated European coun- 
tries. 

The new world order should be demo- 
cratic from its beginning. 


Reconversion 


ECONVERSION is already under 

way, with major policies being made 
by the War and Navy Departments through 
contract cancellation and disposal of un- 
used war materials determined by the War 
Production Board. 

The Army and Navy decide whether to 
cancel contracts in private plants or in those 
government-owned. It is said that they 
want to keep government plants operating 
as a check on private production. They also 
must decide whether to cancel contracts 
with big companies or small ones. They 
are known to prefer contractual relations 
with large companies. 

Unless the small companies can get mate- 
rials quickly and turn over to civilian pro- 
duction, they are forced out. However, if 
they can get under way while large com- 
panies work on war contracts, they have a 
privileged position in the civilian market. 
Some agency must determine balance. 

The Federation maintains that decision 
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on these points, together with disposal of 
government plants and stockpiles, will de- 
termine our economy for the next two dec- 
ades. We feel the problems are civilian 
problems and should be decided by civil- 
ians. The best way is to create a top policy 
commission composed of representatives of 
industrial management, labor and farmers. 

Such a civilian top council should make 
the policies to be carried out by the existing 
war agencies in reversing our war economy 
to a peace economy; the procurement agen- 
cies canceling contracts and the War Pro- 
duction Board—strengthened by adequate 
representation of labor, small business and 
farmers—directing the return of strategic 
materials to civilian production. 


Old Patterns 


HERE ARE employers who are look- 

ing to the confusion of postwar recon- 
version aS an opportunity to take from 
wage-earners an effective right to union 
membership and to promote “management- 
labor cooperation.” In their zeal to promote 
cooperation between management and work- 
ers (not union-management cooperation), 
the preparation of informational data and 
other materials to be presented by high- 
powered salesmen on company time is also 
announced. 

All this sounds like the modern edition of 
the “American Plan” which employers. in- 
itiated after World War I, which launched 
the company union under the control of per- 
sonnel administrators. 

Personnel administration was a new “pro- 
fession” promoted by business schools dur- 
ing that war. Personnel men substituted 
their judgments, reached by so-called scien- 
tific formulas, for collective bargaining. 
Again they were active on the wage front 
through the Research Division of the War 
Labor Board, developing wage brackets and 
job classifications based on points. 

The Federation is well aware that this is 
another attack on our trade unions. It urges 
all unions to beware of fake scientific plans 
which are designed to undermine collective 
bargaining. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Eleanor Roosevelt—Every one of 

ys wants to keep well, but too few 

of us consistently 

keep ourselves in 

good condition. 

I am the last per- 

son to suggest 

that one should 

be afraid of pick- 

ing up germs, or 

of doing any- 

thing because 

one might run 

into some kind of contagion. I have 

never found being afraid of anything 

did one any good. i have always 

gone on the theory that if one could 

be useful, one took whatever risks 

were incurred and was glad of the 

chance to do whatever needed to be 

done. One learns to take risks sen- 

sibly and take as many precautions 

as possible. Don’t get overtired un- 

less you have to. If you do get over- 

tired, take the first chance that comes 

along to catch up on sleep and rest. 

Eat and drink sensibly. See that 

you get your quota of fresh vege- 

tables and fruit, and that you don’t 

eat too much. See that you get a 

certain amount of fresh air and ex- 

ercise every day. The rest of the 
time, work as hard as you like. 


Agnes E. Meyer, newspaper writer 
—‘The home folks don’t know 
there’s a war go- 
ing on and the 
men at the front 
are bitter about 
it.” That was 
said to me by one 
of a group of 
marines recover- 
ing from malaria 
in the hospital of 
the Brunswick 
(Maine) Naval Air Station, after 
Niwo years of action in the South 
PPacific. Servicemen’s resentment 
mis focused upon the labor unions. 
When I tried to defend the home 
firont by citing the big production 
fecord, my words were ineffectual 
because they fell upon closed ears 
and closed minds. Some of the more 
thoughtful men have told me that 
the news sheets on the boats and on 
Shore, as well as the radio, bring 
pthem only the “sour news.” “They 
feported the coal strike,” 
boys, “but not the reasons for it. 
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said these . 


We ought to get more news and a 
better selection of news.” The em- 
phasis on strikes in the soldiers’ bul- 
letins is deliberate and unfair, say 
all the labor union papers I studied 
on my journey. But the American 
trade union movement must become 
more realistic in its answer to the 
soldier and more aware that a ter- 
rible storm is brewing. For by per- 
mitting disregard of the no-strike 
agreement, the labor unions continue 
to foment hatred among the boys at 
the front and play into the hands of 
their enemies, the forces of reaction. 


F. H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New 
York—l’ve been watching the cost 

of living for a 

long time. I have 

reached the 

point now where 

I am convinced 

that the cost of 

living has in- 

creased to such 

an extent that 

our government 

will have to do 
something more than is now being 
done. The actual cost of living is 
higher than that found in the 
government reports. But let us take 
the government figures. Studies by 
the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate that the actual average compen- 
sation—now note this “average,” 
please—of all wage-earners and sala- 
ried workers in private non-agricul- 
tural industry increased 37 per cent 
between 1939 and 1942. It goes on to 
say that many individual and family 
incomes have advanced more rapidly 
than living costs. Yes, in the war 
industries. It then compares the 37 
per cent increase in average salaries 
with an increase of 17 per cent in 
living costs as measured by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index in the 
same period. Since that time, the 
cost of living has increased an addi- 
tional 6 per cent. Now, that picture 
may be true of an average which em- 
braces millions working in war in- 
dustries or in private employment 
where the benefits and prices of war 
goods are reflected. But an average 
increase of income does no good to 
the family that gets no increase. 
Well over 50 per cent of wage and 
salary earners have not had a 15 per 
cent increase since the period cov- 


ered by the 23 per cent overall in- 
crease in the cost of living. We do 
not desire any luxuries. All must 
make sacrifices. But we do want our 
children to be properly clad and to 
have sufficient nourishment. 


Matthew Woll, second vice-presi- 
dent, A. F. of L.—The American 
Federation of 
Labor and its 
spokesmen have 
never made a se- 
cret of their op- 
position to Com- 
munism, its 
practices and 
policies. But we 
have not permit- 
ted this to stand 
in the way of the fullest possible sup- 
port of Russia and the Russian peo- 
ple in their heroic resistance to Nazi 
aggression. It is a matter of record 
that immediately after Hitler’s inva- 
sion of Russia, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor expressed itself un- 
equivocally in favor of lend-lease to 
Russia. No attacks against us from 
Soviet sources will move us to 
change this attitude. But military 
collaboration with Russia does not 
require the American Federation of 
Labor to collaborate in Soviet policy 
as it affects problems of domestic 
trade union organization or practice. 
It does not require that we abandon 
our trade union principles, 


Phillip Whitehead, A. F. of L. or- 
ganizer — The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST and the 
ma Fs € LL. 
Weekly News 
Service should 
have their own 
correspondents 
in the battle 
areas, talking to 
the fighting men 
and obtaining 
their views on 
the war, the home front, postwar 
problems, etc. The reports of these 
labor war correspondents should 
then be made available for reproduc- 
tion by labor papers throughout the 
nation. Today workers are entirely 
dependent upon the news supplied by 
correspondents of the various large 
daily newspapers, press associations 
and broadcasting systems. Members 
of the A. F. of L. do not know what 
our fighting men and women want 
or expect from the. labor movement 
either now or in the postwar. We do 
not know what forces are at work 
overseas, creating anti-labor senti- 
ment among our armed forces. 
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The Coming Elections 


From The International 
Teamster 


It is better that labor should know 


Leaders of labor should set aside 
their personal feelings and direct 
their attention to the need of pro- 
tecting the masses of their member- 
ship, on whom all the workers of 










tenants refused to move in tha 
direction. 

So far as the fifteen non-operating 
unions are concerned, the President 
approved their eight-cent wage in. 
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who its outstanding enemies are than the country are dependent. crease and pleaded with the unions erations V 
to reelect men whom they once to accept it. He also suggested their # tinued the 
elected and who played false to their Where Blame Belongs members were entitled to overtime, organizati 
pledges. F Lat No one can question that statement, % of the unic 
Labor holds the balance of power ro er and yet the President would like to ing trades 
to a great extent in this country. We believe the American people have the American people believe & tile and m 
The farm laborers need organization _ will continue to ask : “Why did Pres- that these unions, too, are threaten- ployes in 
and they benefit indirectly by the ad- ident Roosevelt insist on taking over ing to “paralyze transportation” and. handling 
vances made by organized labor. the railroads?” And we are con-_ that their attitude is “helping Hit §§ added cer 
Consequently they follow the or- fident, whatever the White House ler.” There is not a scintilla of truth B  oyrs—Er 
ganized labor movement when they may do, the people will get the cor-  1n that claim. ternal pol 
go to the polls. rect answer. Then they will discover : The President and his chief lieu- pave crea 
This is also true of the thousands That the wage dispute between tenants are almost entirely to blame MH for the la 
of unorganized workers in depart- the five operating rail unions and for the failure to adjust the railway cc. 
ment stores, offices, etc. If labor their employers might have been wage dispute. The White House is § dishandec 
holds a substantial balance of power easily disposed of before the deadline also responsible for General Mat- § ment and 
and is able to influence.and control _ set for a strike; that the U. S. Medi- _ shall’s unfortunate statement which, # have beet 
a majority of the workers, then it is ation Board was proceeding along according to the best information § control of 
foolish for that movement or its that line; in other words, was per- available, is now being used by Hit- @ ions belo 
leadership to be divided because of forming its legal duty under the ler’s propaganda agencies. ganizatio: 
political party affiliation. Railway Labor Act. The rail unions involved are not § tivities a 
It is also foolish for labor to sup- Then the President snatched the seeking to conceal the facts of this the intert 


port any party or individuals within 
the party who have proved them- 
selves to be useless to labor and false 


controversy from the hands of the 
Mediation Board, without even noti- 
fying the members of that board. 


controversy ; they will welcome an 
opportunity to tell the entire story in 
the most public way. They are anx- 


litical sit 


to their promises. He summoned the chiefs of the five ious the American people should be Re a 
First, we must have the candidates operating unions to Washington and __ placed in a position to fix respons vecerg 
and know who they are; next, we in the most truculent language de- bility, because they know they are sale. | 
must know what position we are in manded they permit him to arbitrate not responsible. ean | 
in the fearful war that is still with the dispute and agree in advance to ite « 
us; and third, we must fully under- accept his verdict. A Daily Labor Press that of 1 
stand that there are greater dangers Two accepted; three declined. F The I nae ier 
awaiting the labor movement andthe Instead of making further efforts to vom ne “erninane ' 

. boven an ; -: Bookbinder was 48,( 
workers in the near future, especially secure a settlement, the President with 41( 
at the ending of the war, than have rushed off to Hyde Park and per- The hour is here for labor to get 1923 th 
confronted the workers in the last mitted the chiefs of the three unions out from under the pressure of 98 000. y 
fifty years. to sit in Washington for five days mass thinking and feeling as gen- a 

There is a determined, well-or- without making the slightest effort erated by a capitalistic and indif- tablishm 
ganized movement, in which many to contact them and work out a set- ferent—if not altogether unfriendly in 1037 
large, influential groups are joined  tlement. —press, radio and film. and 580 
together—headed, of course, by the In the meantime, with great beat- Labor’s investment in its own to 53.001 
moneyed interests who are keeping ing of drums, he took over the rail- chain of daily newspapers can bring ie ke 
behind the scenes. Those large roads, insisting the nation was men- not alone financial returns but will sheng 
groups are determined to set labor aced by some frightful tragedy. But create a medium by which the words fishy wn 
back by repealing the helpful legis- while this scare campaign was being and works of trade unionists are ‘din 
lation enacted in recent years and pushed to the limit, the chiefs of the given equal voice with all factors in i. A 
putting through more far-reaching three unions were within a few our social order. + pa 
and dangerous legislation against la- blocks of the White House, prepared Metropolitan dailies owned, f 300 
bor than it was ever confronted with to make a settlement. edited, operated and controlled by =< dir 
in the history of our country. But the President and his lieu- labor-are sadly needed. _ 
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dical Relations which has about 
6,000 members who are employed in 
the woodworking crafts and in the 
“jitney” bus business. 

Unfortunately, recent events, syn- 
dical in nature and due in part to 
differences in ideological viewpoints, 
have brought about a crisis within 
the General Confederation of Labor. 
It is now divided. At the time of 
the election of a new Executive 
Board early last year, the opposing 
forces were evenly matched on the 
election question, and two confed- 
erations were formed. No. 1 con- 
tinued the policies of the original 
organization; No. 2 was composed 
of the unions of municipal and build- 
ing trades workers, part of the tex- 
tile and metallurgical crafts, and em- 
ployes in business and the food- 
handling trades. To this must be 
added certain circumstances [italics 
ours—Ep.] connected with the in- 
ternal politics of the country which 
have created a special atmosphere 
for the labor movement. 

C.G.T. No. 2, as such, has been 
disbanded by the present govern- 
ment and the railway organizations 
have been placed under the direct 
control of the government. The un- 
ions belonging to both central or- 
ganizations still exist, but their ac- 
tivities are restricted by reason of 
the internal labor crisis and the po- 
litical situation of the moment. 

> € «a 


The industrial development of the 
country has continued at a con- 
stantly increasing rate and, conse- 
quently, its mass of workers has in- 
creased, but it has not escaped the 
effects of financial crises, such as 
that of 1929-33. So that, while the 
number of establishments in 1913 
was 48,000 for the whole country, 
with 410,000 workers employed, in 
1923 the establishments numbered 
25,000, with 235,000 workers. These 


# numbers rose in 1935 to 40,000 es- 


tablishments and 472,000 workers; 
in 1937, to 49,000 establishments 
and 580,000 workers; and in 1939, 
to 53,000 establishments and 619,000 
workers. In 1939 the white-collar 
workers connected with these estab- 
lishments totalled 68,000. The sums 
paid in salaries and wages in 1939 
amounted to 1,065,000,237 pesos 
national currency, being an increase 
of 300 millions over 1935. In 1940, 
according to the latest available fig- 
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Labor in Argentina 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ures, industry employed 71,000 
white-collar workers and 632,000 
other workers, their combined sal- 
aries and wages amounting to 1,077,- 
266,000 pesos national currency. 

. < © 

It cannot be denied that, as a re- 
sult of the 1929-1933 crisis, a pro- 
tective policy was adopted for in- 
dustry which was also beneficial to 
cattle-raisers and landowners. But 
there was no protection for the hu- 
man being who works. A social 
policy is greatly needed to defend 
and safeguard the human resources 
of Argentina. 

In the large cities and important 
centers the realization of the labor- 
ing class of its own situation enables 
it to gain certain benefits and to im- 
prove its mode of life, but in the 
vast regions of the interior, for la- 
bor as a whole, there is need to 
obtain the enactment of laws and 
the adoption by the government of 
a program that will free large groups 
of workers and their families from 
poverty, sickness and ignorance. 
As is to be expected, there is oppo- 
sition and a lack of 


ous situations. This has happened 
before. But ultimately labor will 
force the triumph of the good cause. 
I have faith in it. 

The labor movement—now di- 
vided and weak, although all factions 
are agreed on the fundamental 
ideals—will recover its unity and its 
power. Neither trickery nor threats 
have ever been able to do much to 
prevent it. Its social and political 
consciousness will wax stronger and 
stronger and, in the interest of its 
own class and of Argentina, organ- 
ized labor will extend its sphere of 
action to the whole country. And, 
while insisting upon the enforcement 
of existing laws, it will fight on un- 
til, upon the return of a constitu- 
tional regime, it has secured new 
laws covering such matters as a 
minimum wage, social security, col- 
lective housing and security for the 
rural worker. Labor is the guard- 
ian of civic and union liberties alike. 
It will contribute to the progress of 
Argentina in every field of activity. 

Our democratic laborers must be 
united for the. sake of the welfare of 
our country and of America, to safe- 
guard democracy at home and to 
make a continental democracy effec- 
tive. All undesirable and pernicious 
interference can be neutralized by a 
well-consolidated labor organization 
and by an enlight- 





understanding on 
the part of the priv- 
ileged classes. But 
the tried fighting 
spirit of the labor- 
ing class and its ca- 
pacity for organiza- 
tion, in spite of all 
the difficulties aris- 
ing from differen- 
ces in its. composi- 
tion and conflicts in 
its tendencies, re- 
main alive and ac- 
tive. 

The love of inde- 
pendence and liberty which consti- 
tutes the very essence of cur people 
is to be found, by the same token, in 
the labor ranks. Our workers can- 
not be considered as being either 
among the most docile nor among 
those who will consent to be de- 
prived of their rights. It is a tradi- 
tion which spreads and endures in 
the mass of labor. Labor stands 
firmly upon the highway of democ- 
racy. Its loyalty to the cause of 
liberty and justice has never been 
questioned. Its unequivocal support 
of the cause of the United Nations 
bears witness to this. It may suffer 
eclipses and it will have to face seri- 
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ened social program 
of action, of reno- 
vation and of civili- 
zation which will 
result in the ennob- 
lement of the work- 
er and the preserva- 
tion of his liberties. 
Such a program 
will make it pos- 
sible, now and in 
the immediate fu- 
ture, to weld the 
forces of labor in 
the Americas—to 
which end a sound 
and effective labor program in the 
Pan - American field can be and 
should be a really transcendental fac- 
tor—as the reward for a conscien- 
tious and well-fought struggle by the 
people themselves in each country. 
It will not have been attained 
through the indifferent complacency 
of others nor will it have been im- 
posed upon labor against its will. 
With the realization of the aspira- 
tions of those who have given their 
best energies to the cause of politi- 
cal and social redemption, the de- 
mocracy of America, with a firm 
step, will once again tread the road 
of its glorious and historic destinies. 
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livered, one to every home in the 
country. Then the applications 
were returned through postal chan- 
nels to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. And then about 120,000,- 
000 ration books were delivered, 
one for every civilian in the United 
States. 

It was a herculean task, and only 
the flexibility, efficiency and patri- 
otism of the letter carrier and his 
associates in the postal service saw 
the job through without serious con- 
gestion or delay. 

For the War Manpower Com- 
mission, registration was made of 
women who were available for war 
industries, in several regions where 
manpower shortage was acute. For 
example, 700,000 registration forms 
were delivered to homes in the De- 
troit area in August, 1942, and 13,- 
000 in the Dayton, Ohio, area in 
November, 1942. 

Automobile use tax stamps are 
also sold through the postoffice, 
bringing in considerable revenue to 
help meet the cost of war. 

The Postoffice Department coop- 
erated with the War and Navy De- 
partments in setting up their V-mail 
service, to conserve shipping space 
and speed the transmission of let- 


The Mail Goes Through 
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ters that are so essential to the mo- 
rale of the armed forces overseas. 

Between September 15 and Oc- 
tober 15 of the year just past the 
postal service efficiently handled 
about 20,000,000 Christmas pack- 
ages addressed to the armed forces 
overseas. 

This was done despite the man- 
power shortage and the heavy war- 
time burden on transportation and 
postal facilities. 

During the Christmas season the 
postal service broke all previous rec- 
ords in delivering letters and pack- 
ages both to civilians and to the 
millions of members of the military 
service still stationed in the United 
States. 

From Postmaster General Frank 
C. Walker down to the employe 
lowest in rank, all postal workers 
have entered into a genuine spirit 
of cooperation. They look upon 
their motto, “The Mails Must Go 
Through,” as a wartime necessity. 

Oddly enough, even though com- 
pelled to work exceptionally long 
hours, postal employes do not re- 
ceive time and one-half for over- 
time. All work performed in excess 
of forty hours per week is compen- 
sated at straight rates of pay. In 


Action Is Needed Now 
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some people think differently, that 
human beings do want to make a 
contribution to their own security, 
and they can make that contribution 
only if they have a decent job. So 
we should not consider social insur- 
ance as a substitute for a full-time 
job at decent wages and under de- 
cent working conditions. 

But by the same token we should 
not consider that full employment is 
a substitute for social insurance. 
Workers will still get sick and dis- 
abled, grow old and die. All of this 
will still spell loss of income to the 
worker and his family. What social 
insurance does is spread income over 
periods of non-earning as well as 
over periods of earning and thus 
makes certain that there is some in- 
come when it is most needed. 

Social insurance will not appeal 
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to those people who say that if you 
provide this basic security to the 
people of this country, you are really 
going in the face of the experience 
of mankind from before the dawn of 
history. Mankind has always been 
pressed to accomplish greater things 
by fear—they say—fear of want, fear 
of one thing or another. I do not 
believe history bears out this con- 
tention. At any rate, I think most 
of us in this country believe that 
hope, not fear, should be the main- 
spring of human endeavor ; that fear 
is a corroding thing that not only 
destroys one’s happiness but also 
destroys one’s full energies. 

As I see it, the democracies have 
put their whole faith in the thesis 
that it is hope and not fear that must 
be the mainspring of human en- 
deavor and of public policy. 


all fairness, Congress should noy 
enact legislation that will grant this 
loyal group of American workers 
the same rights and privileges being 
enjoyed by wage-earners in private 
industry. 

While giving deserved credit to 
the American workers who have » 
gloriously achieved the greatest pro- 
duction records in all history, do 
not overlook the fact that the letter 
carrier and his co-workers within 
the postal service are also playing 
stellar roles. Their laudable service 
to the welfare of our nation is highly 
commendable. 

Incidentally, your letter carrier, 
like the vast majority of postal 
workers, is a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Postal 
employes are affiliated with seven 
organizations, namely, the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, the 
National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks, the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, the National Federation of 
Postoffice and Railway Mail Service 
Laborers, the National Federation 
of Rural Letter Carriers, the Na- 
tional Association of Special Deliv- 
ery Messengers and the American 
Federation of Government En- 
ployes. 











































N.A.M. Please Note 


A MODERN EMPLOYER 
TALKS ABOUT UNIONS 


Nera — 











The following remarks were made 
by Eric Johnston, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, on the 
“Labor for Victory” program Jan- 
uary 9: 


As practical businessmen we 
realize that unions are here to 
stay in America. To fight them 
is bad business. It’s costly, it gets 
you nowhere and it merely cre 
ates bad relations with employes. 













The employers of America 
want to work together with their 
employes. The war has taught 
them that such cooperation is 
good business. It brings results. 
It boosts production. 
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»Continuance of the Civilian De- 
fense Volunteer Office in the na- 
tion’s capital has been assured 


in New York by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


facturing Company of Pittsburgh 
and five subsidiary companies are to 
receive increases averaging $4.42 


redit to through a patriotic action of the }>The International Association of under an order of the National War 
have s Washington Central Labor Union. Machinists, A. F. of L., and the Labor Board. The Electrical Work- 
test pro- The A. F. of L. central body ap- United Automobile Workers, C.I.0O., ers, Office Employes, Machinists 
tory, do HM proved use of its defense funds for have entered into a no-raiding com- and Metal Polishers represented the 
he letter I this purpose. The CDVO other- pact for the duration, itisannounced. workers. 
> within # wise would have been compelled to 
playing suspend, despite the valuable work > A five per cent wage increase has > An increase of $2.80 a week for 
> service MM it had been doing. been awarded members of Local 2,000 inside dairy workers employed» 
s highly 320, International Brotherhood of by the Associated Milk Dealers of 
>The membership of the Interna~ Papermakers, employed on an Chicago has been unanimously or- 
carrier, M tional Typographical Union has _ hourly basis at the Stockton Fibre- dered by the National War Labor 
' postal MH yoted not to reaffiliate with the board Products Company, Stockton, Board. The increase is retroactive 
Ameri- @ American Federation to May 1, 1943. The 
Postal @ of Labor at this time. workers are affiliated 
1 seven MH The vote was close— with the International 
National 24591 to 23,366—giv- Brotherhood of Team- 
ers, the ing encouragement to sters, 
»stoffice HF the hope that reaffilia- 
\ssocia- # tion of the 1.T.U. with > An agreement be- 
‘ion of th movement it tween the Progressive 
Service # helped establish may Mine Workers of 
eration I not be long delayed. America, District No. 
_ ~ 1, and the Coal Pro- 
eliv- B }More than 1,350 . ducers Association of 
— pints of blood were Mere resentment wont get Illinois has been ap- 
t Em- & contributed to Red proved unanimous! 
iy Heed beaks by you anywhere. Use of the by the National War 
members of twenty-six ° + Labor Board. The 
A. F. of L. local baliot will. But you cant pact calls for an in- 
wees MM unions affiliated with crease of $20 in vaca- 


i 
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the San Diego, Calif., 
Federated Trades and 
Labor Council during 
the first fifty days of 
a recent campaign 
sponsored by the A. F. 
of L. central body. 


>American Federa- 
tion of Labor shipyard 
workers who before 
the war were musicians but who now 


vote unless you register. 


DEFEAT LABOR’S ENEMIES 





Calif., through a decision of the Na- 


tion pay. In addition, 
the operators will be 
expected to pay for the 
tools used by the min- 
ers in their work. 


> Local 91, United As- 
sociation of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters; Lo- 
cal 136, International 
Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and Lodge 271, In- 


Jan- § are employed at the J. A. Jones tional War Labor Board. The in- ternational Association of Machin- 
Construction Company, Brunswick, crease, which will affect about 675 ists, were victorious in a recent Na- 
1 we | Ga., have formed a symphony or- men and women, will be retroactive tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
-e to | chestra. It is called the Brunswick to June 1, 1943. tion held at the Childersburg, Ala., 
hei Little Symphony. | plant of E. I. duPont de Nemours. 
: > Victory for the A. F. of L. Auto- The votes were 117 to 41, 37 to 12 
gels By A flag symbolizing national lead- mobile Workers over independent and 93 to 1, respectively. 
cre & ership in the building of tankers has and C.I.O. rivals was won in a re- 
»yes: B been awarded to the Kaiser Com- cent election at the Four Wheel } Increases up to five cents an hour 
sriea § pany’s Swan Island shipyard, Port- Drive Auto Company, Clintonville, have been approved by the Regional 
heir § land, Ore. The workers are all A. Wis. The vote was 807 for the A. F. War Labor Board for restaurant and 
ught § F. of L. members. of L., 418 for the independent and cafeteria workers employed in the 
n is 41 for the C.1.O, Gimbel, Lit Brothers and Snellenburg 
alts. § ?An Officers’ Institute with a fac- department stores, Philadelphia. 





ulty including noted educators from 
leading universities has been opened 


January, 1944. 


> Approximately 1,300 employes of 
the Westinghouse Electric Manu- 


The 400 employes were represented 
by Local 301, Hotel and Restaurant 
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employes; Local 111, Cooks and 
Pastry Workers, and Local 232, 
Delicatessen and Cafeteria Work- 
ers. 


> The first Gold Wreath awarded 
by the Maritime Commission 
went to the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation of Portland, Ore., in 
recognition of the fact that it has 
built and delivered Liberty ships 
twenty-two consecutive times in 
less than 105 days. The workers 
belong to A. F. of L. metal trades 
unions, 


>In a ceremony paying tribute 


to women’s role in the war, 
American Federation of Labor 
women workers from the San 


Francisco area took part in the re- 
cent launching of the tanker J/is- 
sion San Juan. The christening 
and the actual launching of the 
ship were performed by women 
workers, 


> Employes of the Capital Tran- 
sit Company, Washington, D. C., 
all of whom are members of Local 
689, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Mo- 
tor Coach Employes, have 
achieved success in their drive to 
purchase a heavy bomber to rep- 
resent them in the war. 


> Approval of an increase of 7%4 
cents an hour for workers em- 
ployed by H. C. Kroke and Com- 
pany of Chicago has been an- 
nounced by the War Labor 
3oard. Bargaining agent for the 
employes was Local 20653, Feed, 
Grain and Elevator Workers. 


> Maximum rates for eight of the 
ten grades at the Curtiss-Wright 
plants in St. Louis and Louisville 
have been increased under the 
company’s newly approved con- 
tract with the: International As- 
sociation of Machinists. Eligibil- 
ity for the increase depends en- 
tirely on length of service. 


> American Federation of Labor 
school custodians in Omaha, Neb., 
have had their wages increased 
$18 monthly. The custodians’ pay 
has been substandard for a long 
time. 


>In a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election held at the 
Auburn Button Works, Auburn, 
N. Y., the Button Workers Un- 
ion, Local 20538, was victorious 
by a vote of 451 to 35. 
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$6,000 Planes, Morale, Ete 


[' WARTIME we see and hear a great deal of the word “moraje» 
Some people say, “Morale? Strictly the bunk!” We can’t agree, 
State of mind—and that’s what morale is—is a very real thing and 
a very important one, even though it can’t be measured with a yar, 
stick. Thus, the German surrender in 1918 has always been ascribed, 
in part, to the collapse of German morale. And, again, morale sure), 
had a little to do with Italy’s decision to withdraw from participation in 
this war as a partner of the Reich. 

Here at home there has been considerable discussion of late regarj. 
ing the morale of our fighting men overseas. It has been alleged }y 
some that their morale is not very good; or, at least, that it could be 
better. If that is true, it behooves all of us back here to check Up on 
ourselves and, if perchance we should find that we have contributed, 
even in the slightest, to the impairment of the morale of our armel 
forces or any part thereof, to resolve not to do any such thing again, 

To be specific: No strike—no matter how brief, no matter how seen. 
ingly inconsequential, no matter how great the employer’s provocation— 
should take place in wartime. The labor movement of this nation made 
a solemn no-strike pledge for the duration of the war; that pledge muy 
be lived up to—faithfully. It must be lived up to even though equally 
solemn promises made to labor and the rest of the nation—promise 
made by our government—are not being kept. 

Now let’s return to this question of morale. 

The minority of dissenters notwithstanding, morale is vital. But it 
is vital not only to the fighting men (well over 2,000,000 of them trade 
union members, incidentally). It is equally vital, we contend, to the 
millions of men and women who constitute “the army behind the Army,” 
the workers who last year built 86,000 planes, 1,896 merchant ships, an 
astounding number of Navy vessels and all the rest of the stuff that, as 
one WPB official in Washington says, is “coming out of our ears.” 

Just as a soldier will fight more efficiently if his morale is good, so 
will a man on the assembly line work more efficiently if his morale is 
good. Maybe we’re wrong, but we think that’s just plain horse sense, 
The worker who has been performing production wonders day after 
day and month after month doesn’t seek any lavish praise, but he feels 
entitled to a little pat on the back and a friendly word of appreciation 
once in a while. He does not feel that his feats should be completely 
ignored, nor does he feel that he merits condemnation. 

Well, if you’ve been reading the papers at all you know that it is all 
the rage to ignore the splendid work of 991% per cent of labor and to 
beat labor ever the head with a lead pipe. Everybody’s doing it. The 
motive? To foster a virtual lynch spirit toward labor; to turn soldies 
against workers so as te make it easier after the war for bitter-end union- 
haters to do the job on labor they’ve been itching to do for many a year. 

When the aircraft workers of America turned out 86,000 planes 
last year, did they receive any credit? They did net. The headline 
in the New York Herald Tribune—and it was typical—said: ‘86,000 
Planes Built in 1943 by U. S. Industry.” In current usage, “industry” 
is synonymous with “management,” and “management,” ef course, is 
just a fancy werd for “the boss.”> Workers don’t deny that managerial 
genius is making important contributions. But, when all is said and 
done, who actually built those 86,000 planes? Aren’t the workers en- 
titled to a little recognition? 

Make no mistake about it, the unfairness of the treatment which 
labor has been receiving has had its effects on labor’s morale—dele- 
terious effects. We don’t expect the dyed-in-the-wool enemies of labor 
to be particularly concerned over that; the truth is that they glory in 
the endless foul attacks upon labor by press, politicos and others and 
smile with satisfaction at the conspiracy of silence regarding labor's 
truly magnificent contributions to the winning of the war. 

But, while workers don’t expect labor’s enemies to speak up in labor's 
praise, they also don’t expect those whom for a decade or more they 
have regarded as friendly to labor to maintain silence when labor is 
being pilloried, or—even worse—to indicate that they heartily endorse 
criticism of labor that is outrageously unjust. When that happens, their 
reaction is the same as that of any other human beings under compara 
ble circumstances—first dismay, then anger. 


Washington. B. T. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Judith and the Bond Drive 


HE SNOW was crisp. Bob’s 

feet made a crunchy noise as he 
walked along the unswept street to 
Judith’s house. He was whistling 
a popular tune as he hurried to take 
his date to the Buy Bonds Victory 
Dance. Bob was pleased, for his 
date was one of the most beautiful 
girls in Jackson High and also one 
of the nicest and best-liked. 

One thing which Judy definitely 
possessed was a strong spirit of ad- 
venture. This, combined with her 
many other qualities of leadership 
and friendliness, often led her and 
her associates into undertakings 
which were filled with excitement. 
The Victory Dance had been her 
idea, and in a very short time sne 
had had every member of the Junior 
Union enthused over it and at work 
on it. Now—this very evening—the 
results of her idea and labor were 
ready to be realized. 

She opened the door for Bob. 

“T’'ll be ready in a sec.,” she said. 
“Come in, but fast. It’s cold. 
Haven’t you heard of fuel ration- 
ing?’ She smiled as she shut the 
door behind him. “I'll put my boots 
on and my coat, and then I’m ready. 
We're supposed to be the first ones 
there to get the keys from the jan- 
itor.” 

“We’re going to have a big 
crowd,” announced Bob. “All the 
fellows I know are going to be there. 
Judy, save me a couple of dances, 
won't you?” 

“Of course. Lots.” She laughed. 
“Oh, Bob, I wonder how many 
stamps we'll sell, and I wonder if 
anyone will actually buy a bond.” 

“Well, there won’t be many buy- 
ing bonds, but we ought to sell a 
whopping big bunch of stamps. 
Let’s see. The admission is a twen- 
ty-five-cent stamp per person and 
the refreshments are either ten or 
a depending on what you 
UY. 


“And the dances,” Judy put in, 


“are ten cents a whirl—that is, a 
ten-cent stamp.” 

“Golly, Judy, this is a wonderful 
idea with the gym being donated 
and the food all given to us so every- 
thing will be profit. Even when we 
pay, the price is really a loan be- 
cause instead of buying the stuff 
we're simply investing in a war 
stamp and getting the entertainment 
for free!” 

By the time they came within 
sight of the school building they 
were tingling with the cold. They 
were met at the corner by Nick 
Chalmers and Dotty Gill. 

“Say, it’s about time!” exclaimed 
Nick. “Where is everyone?” 

“We're here,” replied Judy. “I 
don’t suppose old Jack would let 
you in?” 

“T’ll say we couldn’t get in. Nor 
is there a light anywhere, nor as far 
2s we can see, any old Jack,” Dotty 
told them. 

“Come on! Action!” Bob cried, 
and the four ran the last block to 
the building. It was pitch dark. 
They tried all the doors. They 
shouted at the windows of the jan- 
itor’s quarters. Finally, Judith sug- 
gested that they find a phone and 
call old Jack’s house. This they 
did, and were fortunate in finding 
him there. He had taken a nap 
after his supper and failed to waken 
in time. He assured them he would 
be at the building in a few minutes; 
so they. went back and waited for 
him. 

By the time Jack arrived, several 
other young people had come. They 
were members of the dance commit- 
tee with their dates, and it was still 
early. However, things were barely 
in readiness when the first group of 
guests stopped to buy their war 
stamps—the tickets of admission. 

The gym was soon full of young 
people. The dances were alter- 
nately boys’ choice and girls’ choice 
so that the sale of dance stamps 


would be equally divided among the 
boys and girls. Judy as chairman was 
here, there and everywhere, seeing 
that the sales were going smoothly. 

It had been Judy’s idea to give 
everyone a twenty-five-cent stamp 
book and a ten-cent book so that 
there would be no confusion among 
the purchasers. It was surprising 
to her how many came back for an 
additional book. The party was 
really a money-making affair—or 
rather a stamp-selling one. There 
were several bonds bought, too, but 
it was not until late in the evening 
that the biggest thrill of all was an- 
nounced. 

During the intermission there had 
been a partial report of the number 
of bonds and stamps sold, but just 
before the last dance a roll of drums 
called all to attention. Judy herself 
made the most important announce- 
ment of the evening. She fairly 
beamed with the good news, and in 
her own sparkling fashion she re- 
ported on the sales. 

“We’ve sold $425 worth of 
stamps and bonds, including the $33 
from the sale of war stamp cor- 
sages,” she announced. “And _ be- 
sides these returns,” she went on, 
“T wish to report the purchase of a 
$500 bond by one who is known to 
us all! He told me in his sly way 
that he was doing it just to make up 
to us for having to wait in the cold 
until he came over and opened the 
building but—well, you all know 


Mr. Jack. He's doubled our sales 
for us. Let’s give him a cheer!” 


And Judy pulled the well-liked 
custodian of the building to the cen- 
ter of the platform while the or- 
chestra struck up “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 

An hour later Bob said good 
night to a tired but happy Judith. 

“You surely put it over tonight,” 
he congratulated. “You and this 
part of the war bond drive were 
really wonderful!” 








[ Are you a Junior Unionist? If not, would you like tobe? Then write to Room 209, A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. ] 
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Today, as in peacetime, we all require a bit of relaxation every 
now and then. Perhaps we need it even more than in the old days, 
for we’re all working extra hard—and we’re all under strain. And 
so—if we’re doing our best, giving our jobs all we’ve got, buying war 
bonds, giving blood and helping the war effort in every way—we’re 
entitled to an occasional break in the routine. 

If this takes the form of a visit to a cocktail lounge or restaurant, 
make sure it’s a union establishment before you enter. Look for the 
cards and working buttons of the A. F. of L.’s Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America. If it’s a union place, you'll find the food, beverages and 


service all high-grade. 


You'll Enjoy Your Moments of Relaxation MORE If Yow’re 
Buying Your Full Quota of War Stamps and War Bonds 


LooK FOR THESE BUTTONS 


Waiters and Waitresses 
Green) 















FOR THI 
SIGNS 









Bartenders 
(Blue) 


